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{™1ss WITCHWOOD STOOD ON THE SPOT ON WHICH EVE HAD LAST SEEN GODREY. } 


THE HEARTS OF THREE 
GOOD WOMEN. 


BY PIERRE LECLERCQ. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


“(IP THERE BE SUCH CREATURES, HE IS ONE OF 
THEM !” 

We have recorded the movements of Mr. 
Tom Sheene from the Saturday on which he 
dined at Pondcourt House to the following Fri- 
day. 

During that time Godrey had considered very 
seriously on the offer which Mr. Farrands had 
made him. On one side he was anxious te be 
married as quickly as possible, on the other he 
was anxious to place himself under no further 
Obligation to the banker. 

Under ordinary circumstances there was really 
very little to consider, but somehow or another 
Godrey felt that the matter was of the most 
vital importance, and that calm deliberation be- 


fore repeating or retracting his refusal was im- 
perative. 

Mr. Godrey Overside was indeed in a very un- 
settled state of mind. A sort of civil war was 
raging among his wishes. He wanted to refuse 
Mr. Farrands’s offer, but he did not want to 
offend Mr. Farrands; and yet (from some 
cause which he could not discover) he had never 
felt so strongly antagonistic to him. 

He did not want Mr. Farrands to think his 
mind was changeable, nor did he want to appear 
obstinately blind to his own interests. He did 
not want to throw away the one opportunity he 
possessed of speedily marrying Annie; but he 
did not want to be enabled to marry her by the 
aid of the banker. 

All difficult questions arising in Pondcourt 
House shared a common fate. They were referred 
to Miss Witchwood. Godrey resolved that his 
difficulty should be no exception to that rule— 
that he would solicit the aid of more able 
brains than his own to pronounce upon the 
matter. 

Godrey, however, did not carry out that re- 
solution. He discovered that the difficulty of de- 
ciding on the best course was a less difficulty 
than speaking on the matter to Miss Witch- 


wood. 
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but certain it is that Godrey could not bring 
himself tu speak about Annie to Miss Witch- 
wood. He knew that Miss Witchwood was 
aware of his engagement to Miss Sheene, and 
that she would willingly give him the best 
advice, if he consulted her, put he could not con- 
sult her. 

He made up his unsettled mind at last. 

“T will contract no new debts,” he said to 
himself. “‘ I will marry my pet at the expiration 
of the year. If I leave Pondcourt House before 
that time I will marry her then. If money 
won’t come into my pockets, money can stay 
away. Married to Annie I could boldly face the 
world with sixpence. Married to me Annie 
would not care whether I had the sixpence or not. 
The banker spoke of probable changes in Pond- 
court House. Well! The worst comes! lam 
discharged at the end of the month, possessed 
of twelve pounds odd. Dreadful! I marry 
Annie on my twelve pounds odd immediately. 
There is the result of the coming of the worst, 
and it does not terrify me at all. I repeat my 
refusal.” 

And accordingly he did. He wrote to Mr. 
Farrands at once, and with polite firmness 
repeated his refusal (on re-consideration) of Mr. 
Farrands’s kind offer to hasten his (Godrey’s) 
marriage with Miss Sheene. 
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Actually Godrey did not know what had’ led 
him to that ¢onelusion. He fancied that it was 
his just determination to owe no more to Mr. 
Farrands’s generosity. Itwas not. In time he 
discovered the true cause of his sending that 
letter of refusal. 

Mr. Godrey Overside was on. the brink of two 
grand discoveries. The first concerning Miss 
Elworth, the second concerning Mr. Overside. 

A few words about Eve Elworth in this place. 
Although there had been no actual outbreak of 
her madness since that strange scene in the 
library, there had appeared on several occasions 
incipient symptoms of the approach of one of 
those dreadful fits of lunacy. There had been 
no actual outbreak, because means had been 
taken in each case to check the coming lunacy 
on the first appearance of the warning symp- 
toms—that is to say, nervousness, hysteria, and 
frequently extreme languor. 

In all these cases Mr. Godrey Overside had 
been the check. A few earnest words from him 
seem to scare away the approaching fit. Miss 
Witchwood, with all her deep affection for her 
niece, her knowledge of precedents, and her 
superior sense, had not one tithe of the influence 
over Miss Elworth that Godrey had. Miss 
Elworth’s gratitude to Godrey for exercising this 
influence was very great. Miss Witchwood’s 
was even greater. 

Whenever ‘the symptoms discovered them- 
selves in Godrey’s aysence Godrey was imme- 
diately summoned. On the rare occasions when 
summoning Godrey was impracticable Mies 
Witchwood impersonated him—had spoken 
such words as he would speak, with a fair imita- 
tion of his voice and manner. 

Miss Elworth was always deceived. The 
effect was the same as the effect produced by 
the real Godrey—or very nearly the same. The 
approaching madness would gradually retreat in 
both cases—though with much greater rapidity 
when the influence employed was the i ce 
of Mr. Overside himself. 

All this was very inscrutable and: unaccount- 
able. Godrey and Miss Witchwood attributed it 
to “animal magnetism ;” but Miss Elworth, 
who bad usually no hesitation in speaking of 
her own jnsanity, maintained always.a perfect 
silence when that one peculiarity of it wasdis- 
cussed. 

Miss Elworth had, however, conducted. herself. 
during one or two of those drawing lessons:im, 
the library in a very extraordinary manwmer.) 
Godrey had once addressed her as “nry’ehillify 
and she had been strangely offended. at the:ex-- 


that she was a woman. 

Also—while he was praising # smail drawing 
of hers—she had suddenly burst into tears; he 
had asked the cause, and she had immediately 
turned from an unaccountable grief to a still 
more unaccountable rage, and had thrown the 
admired drawing into the fire. He had gently 
rebuked her folly, and she had fallen on her 
knees and wildly craved his pardon. 

Again—one afternoon very shortly after Tom 
Sheene’s visit—Godrey had ensconced himself in 
the library armchair, to the end of reading 4 
certain dry but learned work, recommended to 
him by Miss Witchwood. 

The book had fallen on to the floor and he had 
fallen into sleep. He had been awakened by 
feeling two female lips upon his hand—had 
opened his eyes and seen in the darkness a 
very quickly retreating female form. 

The form retreated too quickly to be the form 
of Mrs. Barrycourt, and Miss Witchwood was 
the least likely being in the world to be guilty 
of such an act. The servants were all model 
servants, because they had a model mistress. 
Natural conclusion—it was Miss Elworth who 
kissed Godrey’s hand while Godrey was sleep- 
ing. 

Godrey Overside was, as we have said, on the 
eve of two grand discoveries. 

On the Sunday which followed the Friday on 
which Mr. Sheene visited E—— and interrogated 
the waiter respecting the town and its peculiari- 
ties, Godrey performed his usual Sunday morn- 
ing duty. Godrey accompanied the ladies to 
Pondcourt Church. 


” 








@odrey and Miss Witchwood formed the first 
pair, Mrs. Barrycourt and Eve the second. 

They passed through the iron gateway and 
then stopped suddenly, for, sitting on the road, 
with his back resting against the wooden fence, 
was the tall, slim beggar. 

Miss Witchwood was extremely hard_on_pro- 
fessional beggars. She spoke to the man 
roughly—or rather with the roughness of Miss 
Witchwood. 

**What do you want here?” she said. 
away.” 

The tall, slim beggar grinned at her. He held 
an empty clay pipe between his verdant teeth. 
Had his wretched, foul rags been one particle 
more ragged than they were it would have been 
legal to imprison him for a misdemeanour. Had 
his face been undressed of its dittycoverings it 
would have been very white; clothed in fiith it 
was very black. 

His mouth was always half opem—his huge 
tongue was always visible. His lower jaw 
drooped considerably ; half was» assumed), half 
was natural. From chin to foretead repulsively 
idiotic, saving in the unquenchale eunning of 
the eyes. 

The tall, slim beggar grinned at her: 

Godrey repeated Miss Witchwood’s question 
sternly: 

** What do you want here ?” 

He pretended not to understand the question, 
shook his head in a meaningless manner, and 
grinned again vacantly. 

Miss Witchwood took her arm from Gedrey’s, 
and touched the beggar with the ferule of her 
umbrella. 

“Come,” she said, as:if she-were speaking to 
an offending child, “we don’t want you here, 
you know,.and wedon’t believe in your'stupidity. 
Go away, if. you please.” 

« Doing mevera bit of harm,” said the man, 
in a thick-weiee, im which the visible tongue was 
very audible. id 

‘** My servants have strict orders to.give you 
nothing, understand,” said Miss: Witehwood. 
“ This is a public thoroughfare, and you have a 
right to use itwith us: My fence is private:pro- 
perty—you have no right to lean against it. Get 
up, if you please.” 


« Go 


The man mumbled something, but obeyed }. 


her. 

Miss Witchwood took Godrey’s arm again. 
They: passed on, leaving the beggar’standing in 
‘the centre of the road. 

“Mr. Overside!’”’ she said, as they passed, in 


‘a.tone sufficiently loud:for the beggar to dear, 
pression and had requested. him: to remember" |’ 


“jetme remind you in case this person should 
be found lurking here again, that at Pondcourt 
there is a police-station anda little to the right 
of usa pond. You can take your choice.” 

When they were out of hearing the beggar 
blasphemed in a different voice to the one in 
which he had previously spoken, and then walked 
away in.an opposite direction. 

Godrey considered that Miss Witchwood had 
been a little too severe onthe man. He ventured 
to ask her, during their walk to the church, if 
she had any particular reasons for her aversion 
tohim. She answered that she simply went by 
what she had heard of him and by what she saw 
in his face. 

“TI believe he would do anything,” she said. 
“It is dreadful to reflect on, but I am afraid 
there are some creatures in the world who are 
entirely and irrevocably bad. If there be such 
creatures he is one of them.” 

After dinner that evening Godrey took a short 
stroll and smoked a cigar. When he returned 
to Pondcourt House the darkness of night had 
setin. As he was about to open the iron gate a 
slight rustling in a spot in the hedge which was 
immediately opposite to it attracted his atten- 
tion. 

Under ordinary circumstances he would have 
taken no notice of such a sound. Remembering 
the tall, slim beggar, and Miss Witchwood’s 
opinion of him, he walked tothe hedge and beat 
it with his walking-stick to satisfy himself that 
no one was hiding there: 

He left quite satisfied on that point. He was 
mistaken. The tall, slim beggar was hiding on 
the field side of the hedge. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


‘“HAVE I BEEN TELLING ALL THIS To 
OVERSIDE ?” 


Govrey’s first grand discovery was made on 
the following day. 

It was curious, but most of the great events 
which had occurred to past Witchwoods had 
occurred in @ library. 

Time: between five and six o’clock in the 
afternoon. Place: the eventful library of Pond- 
court House. 

Miss Witchwood and Mrs. Barrycourt were 
out; they had simply gone to make a few smali 
purchases in High Street, Pondcourt. Eve had 
said at first that she would accompany them, 
but had afterwards changed her mind. 

Godrey had taken the library armchair at 
four, lit the lamp, and laid certain drawing 
materials upon the table. In a few minutes he 
was deeply engaged in’ making a large pencii 
copy of his own photographed head and 
shoulders—the large ‘pencil copy’s intended 
destination being Annie’s bedroom wall. 

While Godrey was drawing in the library Eve 
was reading in the drawing-room. 

At about half-past four she put the book on 


‘her lap, crossed her fair little hands upon it, and 


looked into the fire. She sighed, then smiled at 
the fire, and then kissed the air. She sighed 
again,. then yawned, then roused herself, left 
her chair, walked to the window and opened 
it 


Itwasan.extremely pleasant afternoon. Miss 
Elworth: aevordingly fetched her hat and a little 
shawl, which was only unlike Annie’s little shawl 
in the:quality of the material, put them on, re- 
turmed. to:the drawing-room, and:passed througn 
the opem window into the grounds. 

‘Miss; Eiworth walked away from the house. 
She wasexcessively fond of the twilight, althougn 
to be: alome in it not infrequentiy made her 
nervous;yet.she often declared this: nervousness 
was not whollyunpleasant to her. 

Shewoulil often increase it herself voluntarily. 
She didsothis:afternoon in this way. 

She and: looked straight before her at 
the most “spot im the grounds. When 
the grounds: had: extended: farther-that they now 
extended this desolate: spot. had. been a more 
pleasant.one and.a ‘favourite with Eve's 
crandfather. Wor this:last-reason Miss. Witch- 
wood wouldnot alter it. 

It was a very old, weather-beaten;:melancholy- 
looking summer-hense,.‘surrounded on ail sides 
by ungainly trees, whose: bramches:mingled, and 
whose trunks nearly touched each other. The 
distance between the back of the summer-house 
and the wooden fence was little more than a 
yard. 

This was the desolate spot at which Miss 
Eiworth gazed. In the quickly waning light it 
really looked very gloomy and uninviting. To 
Miss Elworth, in her singular state of nervous- 
ness, it was in a morbid way fascinating. 

“IT will. walk to grandpa’s summer-house,” 
she said, “and then I will run back and finisn 
my book before dinner. I ‘will touch that 
summer-house. I must!” 

And she waiked on towards it. 

She walked on falteringly. It seemed to her 
when she was about thirty yards from the dreary 
summer-house that it was occupied by someone. 
This heightened the morbid fascinatitbn. Sune 
walked on. At each step the someone whom 
she imagined to be simply someone created by 
her nervousness grew more distinct and lite- 
like. 

When she was five yards from the summer- 
house she stopped involuntarily and gazed into 
it. 

She believed that she was mad, that 
was conscious that she was mad, that 
eyesight was affected by the madness and 
deceiving her. 

She believed that she beheld, sitting in the 
gloomy summer-house, the tall, slim beggar 12 
imagination. 

She beheld him in reality. He was sitting 
there. 
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———— 

She believed then and afterwards that the 
short scene which followed was a phantasm 
springing from her diseased imagination. 

The short scene which followed was reality. 

The beggar had been sitting there watchinga 
wing of Pondcourt House for more than an 
hour. He had not heard Miss Elworth’s ap- 
proaching footsteps until she had come to within 
five yards of him. 

Directly he beheld her he saw that his unex- 


impression upon her. He glared at her fora 
moment, without moving, with those unquench- 
ably cunning eyes of his. He was no idiot. He 
understood that Miss Elworth did not believe 
her own eyes. 

Pulling a dirty, crumpled sheet of note paper 
from his coat pocket, and keeping his eyes fixed 
on Miss Elworth’s eyes, he emerged from the 
summer-house and stealthily approached her. 

Eve tried to scream, but could not. She tried 
to close her eyes, but could not. She could only 
extend her trembling hands towards. him and 
mutely implore the supposed visionary being to 
leave her, 

The beggar held the dirty, crumpled sheet of 
paper towards her and exclaimed : 

‘© Read that!” 

For one instant she did not move; then sud- 
denly she waved her hands wildly above her 
head, staggered, recovered herseif, turned and 
fled with marvellous rapidity in the direction of 
Pondcourt House. 

The beggar watched her flying figure for a 
moment, staggered by the rapidity with which 
it flew, then cursing her and himself obscenely 
through his closed teeth, he made for the fence, 
and, assisted by the summer-house, climbed over 
it into the road. 

Eve ran on wildly, and only stopped when she 
had rushed through the open window into the 
now dark drawing-room. 

There she again waved her hands above 
her head; her eyes wandered round the dark 
room wildly. Speech returned toher. She 
cried, faintly: 

* Aunty ! aunty! Where are you?” 

Her mind was far more seriously disturbed 
than it had been on the morning of that memor- 
able third drawing lesson, yet she was not 
entirely mad. 

The portion of untouched sense, however, was 
too feeble to direct her in any matter properly. 
Her brain was not wholly upset, put all ner ideas 
were corrupted and distorted. 

She cried, faintly: 

« Aunty! aunty! Where are you?” 

She had entirely forgotten that her aunt was 
not in the house. 

When she had left the drawing-room for her 
unfortunate stroil in the grounds she had known 
that Mr. Overside was in the library. The 
abstract idea of Mr. Overside’s being in the 
library was that protection and sympathy were 
there. She retained the abstract idea invio- 
late. 

She wanted her aunt, because she wanted 
protection and sympathy. Protection and sym- 
pathy were in the library. Her aunt was in the 
library. 

By this caricature of reasoning Miss Elworth 
arrived in an instant at this wrong but deeply 
rooted conviction. 

In her then disordered state of mind she saw 
simply what her imagination showed her. 

Sne rushed from the drawing-room along the 
hall and into the library. Godrey (still occupied 
on the head and shoulders), startled by her pale 
face and wild manner, jumped from his chair 
im mediately. 

She said nothing for a moment, but held out 
her hands entreatingly towards him. 

She had exprcrep to see Miss Witchwood— 
had imagined her aunt sitting on the chair which 
Godrey had just vacated. 

A slave to her corrupted imagination, she be- 
lieved Godrey to be Miss Witch wood—the being 
her imagination had EXPECTED. 

**Oh, dearest aunty!” she cried, “I’ve been 
alarmed. I’m mad! Take me to yourarms and 
give me back my senses !” 





Witchood’s breast, and sobbed without shedding 
tears. 

Godrey laid his hand on her fair head very 
gentiy, and said, in a kind, low tone of voice: 

“ My dear Miss Elworth, your aunt is not in 
this room—she is——” 

He stopped. He thought it likely that her 
aunt’s absence from the house might add to 
her distress. He went on, very quietly: 

“She is inthe drawing-room, I daresay. When 
you are calmer I will take you to her.” 

Miss Elworth only laughed hysterically. 

“How can you take me to you?” she said, 
without raising her eyes. 

“Don’t you know me, Miss Elworth ?” he said. 
“Have you forgotten me? Can you not 
recognise my voice? Look at me—I am Mr. 
Overside.” 

She raised her eyes to his and smiled. She 
was already calmer, butshe still saw Miss Witch- 
wood and not Godrey. She put her soft little 
er on his face, laughed again hysterically and 
said : 

“No, no, aunty! Don’t! please don’t! I 
want rou now. I don’t want Mr. Overside. Speak 
quite in your own dear voice and your own dear 
way, AND DON’T TRY TO CALM ME BY PRETEND- 
ING TO BE Mr. OversipE. Please don’t!” 

She took her hand from his face, gently locked 
it in her other hand, put her clasped arms round 
his neck, and softly kissed his lips. 

It was not quite manifest to Godrey what he 
had better do. Atany risk, he thought, those 


her arms and then took her hands in his. 

He tried to explain to her that her mind being 
seriously disturbed was deceiving her—that he 
was Mr. Overside. She laughed at first, and 
then grew angry at his persisting in this. She 
did not want Mr. Overside’s influence to be 
exerted over her—at least not now, she said. It 
was unkind in her aunt- to persist in trying to 
deceive her, when nothing was to be gained by 
deception. She was not mad, she declared ; she 
was only excessively nervous and excitec. 

Godrey saw that his assertions that he was not 
Miss Witchwood produced nothing but a bad 
effect on Miss Elworth—that is to say, they 
angered and excited her. 

He moved towards the door with the intention 
of requesting Miss Witchwood’s favourite ser- 
vant to stay with Miss Elworth till Miss Witch- 
wood’s return. He was aware that he (eitheras 
himself or in the character of Miss Witchwood) 
could better pacify Miss Elworth than the ser- 
vant, but he was aware also that a more serious 
fit of madness would result when Miss Elworth 
discovered that she had been lavishing her 
caresses on him; and so he moved towards the 
door. 

Eve leapt between the door and Godrey. 

“No, no, aunty!” she cried, most excitedly, 
“for Heaven’s love, don’t leave me—don’t send 
Mr. Overside to me—I will not see him again 
till Ihave told you all. Aunty, dearest, you 
must hear me.” ‘ 

She caught hold of Godrey’s hands. He 
suffered her tolead him to the arm-chair. He 
sat down. Eve was about to put her arms 
round his neck again, when he stopped her by a 
sign. 
*T have a bad headache,” he said, “ you dis- 
tress me. Sit there, and tell me what you have to 
tell.” 

Tears came into Eve’s eyes—her head drooped 
on to her breast. She obeyed Godrey, took 
the chair opposite to him, and recounted in a 
wild, incoherent way the late encounter with 
the tall, slim beggar, which had so terrified 
her. 

She represented that she had rancizp that 
encounter. Godrey had no reason to believe that 
that encounter was a fact. 

She told the story excitedly, brokenly, yet 
timidly, as if she expected Godrey (or rather 
Miss Witchwood) to seriously rebuke her at its 
close, as if she were craving pardon for some 
offence. At its finish she flung herself from the 
chair on to her knees, crossed her arms on God- 
rey’s knees and buried her face upon her arms. 





She flew into Godrey’s arms, buried her hot 


‘Oh, take this load from me,” she sobbed, 


face upon us breast instead of upon Miss | 


caresses must be stopped. He gently unwound 





“this heavy, bitter, dreadful load. Let me tell 
you now, aunty, let me tellyou now. I cannot 
be calm till I’ve told you—I must be mad, until 
you help me to bear this dreadful -weight—let 
me tell you now!” 

Miss Elworth had something (real or ima- 
ginary) to say to Miss Witchwood which pro- 
mised to relieve and calm her. Her excitement 
was awfully great. Relief and calmness were 
strongly desirable. It was evident that he must 
hear what she had to say—as Miss Witchwood 
would certainly hear it, were she (which he sin- 
cerely wished she were) in Godrey’s place. 

Still on her knees, she went on speaking very 
hurriedly. 

“ Dearest! [’ve tried to tell you this a thon- 
sand times and failed—have crept from my bed 
at night to your door and waited there, trying 
with all my might to nerve myself to tell you 
this and failed. Oh! I’ve been punished deeply, 
dearest, for keeping my dreadful secret—the 
first! the only one!—from my own love mother- 
aunt. I was a child but a few days ago, and all 
true to you, dearest, but now this dreadful 
secret has made me a woman, and, oh! wretched, 
wicked Eve! my womannood commences by my 
deceiving rou !” 

Her hands tightened round Godrey’s and she 
continued : 

“If you refuse to forgive me, aunt, I’ll end 
my life. I will—I must! I hate myself already. 
I have been receiving your sweet love, aunty, 
by wicked, false pretences ; you have been 
hugging me to you without knowing me—for 
that dreadful secret is mz! It fills my brain, 
my body, my heart. It hangs in the air. I 
breathe it. It is my life.” 

Godrey would at all risks have left her and 
the room then, but she would not let him. She 
clung about his neck and cried: 

“No, no! don’t go yet. Hear me before you 
hate me !”” ‘ 

“Tm not mad now, dearest,” she went on 
again, even more hurriedly than before, sobs 
now and again sending a quiver through her 
words—her little bosom heaving—‘“ I’m not mad 
now, dearest; not mad as lunaticsare mad. It 
is the madness of the sane that is upon me now, 
and that has been upon me ever since I learned 
that dreadful secret.” 

So like were her words to that startling music 
which she had played on the first night of God- 
rey’s appearance there—so broken and so 
strange, yet “always seeming to tell the same 
weird story.” 

“Tam notachild! Iam not a woman like 
other women! It’s so much more dreadful 
coming from me! I can’t help it! I can’t fight 
against it! Don’t hate—for God’s sake, don’t 
hate me.” 

She ceased speaking for one instant. She 
jumped from her knees; Godrey, surprised and 
alarmed, jumped from his chair. 

They stood for a moment face to face—Eve 
trying to bring her next words to her lips, 
Godrey wondering what those next words would 
be. 

The words came to her trembling lips, and she 
spoke them. 

She threw her arms above her head—she threw 
her head back. For asecond it seemed that she 
must fall. She cried,in a hoarse voice unlike 
her own: 

« Aunty! aunty 

The grand discovery was contained, in the 
words which foliowed. 

« Aunty! aunty! I love Godrey Overside !” 

As she spoke the words she rushed into his 
arms and threw hers round his neck. 

« Forgive me! forgive me, aunt!” 

He said nothing. Wild as had been her words, 
there was reasoninthem. Her consciousness 
was returning. Her insane delusions ever seized 
her suddenly—ever departed suddenly. If the 
delusion departed now—it would not bear think- 
ing on. 

He was stupefied ; he doubted his senses; he 
felt perfectly incapable of saying or doing any- 
thing; he could not think properly; he tried 
(while she caressed him, and while she cried 
“ Forgive me”) to make out what was to be done, 
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but could not; his thoughts flew to trivial and 
thoroughly irrelevant matters. 

And thought at that moment was of such 
vital importance. Thought, to hit upon some 
means beaten a knowledge of her dire mis- 
take from her. 


Not one idea; his brain was powerless for the 
moment. : 

Suddenly its power was restored by glad sounds 
in the hall outside. Miss Witchwood’s voice. 
Miss Witchwood had returned. He would s¢e 
her before she went to her room. 

He struggled to free himself from Eve’s pas- 
sionate embrace. 

What if she, too, heard Miss Witchwood’s 
voice? She did not—thank Heaven she did 
not. 

He dragged Eve’s arms from his neck and 
pushed her from him. It was a dangerous plan 
that he had proposed to himself, but it was the 
only one. 

Broken hearted at what she supposed to be 
her aunt’s disgust for her, Eve fellon her knees 
again, buried her face in the cushion of 
the arm-chair, and sobbed and murmured—oh ! 
so piteously—‘“ Aunt—oh, aunt—forgive me!” 

Her great grief had scared away her delu- 
sion. Had she looked up then she would have 
seen Godrey. 

He left the room noiselessly. The stupefied 
sensation still upon him, he beckoned to Miss 
Witchwood, who had commenced to ascend the 
stairs. 

** Something is wrong with Eve! I seeit in 
your face !” 

She made tcWhrds the library. He caught 
hold of her band. He could not speak many 
words. He signed to her to take off her bonnet 
and cloak. While she was doingso he whispered 
(the library door was half-open) : 

“ You have not been out; your niece has been 
mad—has mistaken me for you, and told me— 
something—if she find out her mistake I will 
not answer for the consequences.” 

Miss Witchwood pressed his hand. They 
walked to the library door noiselessly. Godrey 
peeped into the library cautiously. Eve’s face 
was still buried on the arm-chair, she was still 
sobbing “ Forgive me!” 

Godrey motioned to Miss Witchwood. She 
entered the library without noise. Obeying a 
sign from Godrey (who stood in the doorway), 
she stood on the spot on which Eve had last 
seen Godrey. 

A frightful thought seized Eve at that mo- 
ment—‘ Have I been really mad—have I de- 
ceived myself—have I been telling all this to 
Mr. Overside ?” 

A thousand things strengthened in an instant 
the belief that she had. She had been labouring 
under one of those awful delusions. 

She was afraid to raise her eyes. 

«If I see him, I will end my life to-night.” 

Godrey, at that moment, withdrew from the 
doorway. 

Miss Witchwood stooped and gave her niece 
that light touch on the head and said, softly, 

«Eve !” 

A scream of delirious joy followed that well- 
known touch and word. The great love and the 
great grief were for the instant forgotten in the 
heavenly joy of Enowing that her aunt alone 
had heard her secret. 

Miss Witchwood folded her in her arms. 

“Oh! You forgive me! Say it! dearest! say 
it!” cried Eve. 

This time the kisses and the caresses were 
lovingly returned. 

Godrey appeared in the doorway, for one mo- 
ment, again. 

“Say it! aunty! Let me hear it from your 
darling lips, as I feel it in your darling arms.” 

Obeying a sign from Godrey, Miss Witchwood 
answered : 

“My own foolish little darling, I forgive 
you !” 

(To be Continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


Tue Misstna Linx Founp.—Professor E. D. 
Cope, of this city, says a Philadelphia newspaper, 
has secured the skull of an extinct monkey which 
seems to fulfil in a remarkable degree the 
conditions of the missing link between man and 
the lower animals. It is not larger than the 
skull of a small ground squirrel, and belongs to 
aspecies of marmoset. It was found in the 

ey of the Big Horn River, Wyoming 
Territory. The professor says: “This skull is 
remarkably similar—in miniature, of course—to 
the human skull. The brain space is remarkably 
large, and is, in fact, several times larger than 
the brain space of any of the skeletons of 
animals of the same period of time. The cha- 
racteristics of the formation of the human skull 
are clearly defined—so clearly as to be remark- 
able. The teeth are almost the same as human 
teeth, while the jaw has many strong points of 
similarity. I consider this skull as the earliest 
indication of the existence of man. It isa new 
species of a familiar class, and has hitherto been 
unknown to scientists. The connection between 
man and this animal, it seems to me, must have 
been very close, although of course nine men out of 
every ten would raise a dispute. No animal at 
that time, except this peculiar species, had a 
head like a human being, and the brain space 
contrasted with the brain space of other animals 
or even of the monkeys of to-day shows a vast 
superiority of intelligence.” 

A New Usz ror Izon.—Cotton bales come 
to us enveloped in hemp coverings, which have 
certainly the advantage of being cheap and 
of increasing the cost of carriage but very 
little. It appears, however, that these wrappings 
are open to many objections. A Memphis cotton 
merchant who draws attention to the subject 
urges that they admit moisture and sand, and 
even stones weighing as much as 5$ Ib., as well 
as charged revolver cartridges, a few of these 
having lately been found in some bales opened 
in Oldham. We have also heard of a nigger 
who “did” a Dutchman—which is Yankee for 
German—by introducing into two bales of cotton 
parts of an old boiler and heavy machinery re- 
spectively, the said Teuton having advanced 
money to the nigger. But, of course, this is an 
exceptional instance. Further, these coverings 
permit a very considerable waste of fibre and 
add to the risk of fireand damage. It is proposed 
to obviate these disadvantages by the use of 
sheet-iron wrappings. The sheets proposed to 
be used are 76 inches by 44 inches, of 30 B.W. 
gauge, each weighing 22 lbs. One sheet would 
suffice fora bale. Leaving alone the consider- 
able addition to the weight of the bales, we 
suspect that there would be other disadvantages 
attending the use of the new wrappers, among 
which may be mentioned iron mould, although 
the latter might be prevented for some time by 
galvanising the sheets. 

Tue Brock Sysrrem Supersepep.—An in- 
genious Californian claims to have invented a 
means whereby telegraphic communication can 
be kept up between a train in motion and the 
stations in front and in rear of it, as well as 
with other trains on the same line. The proposed 
method is very simple—upon paper—but whether 
it will be found practicable is quite another 
matter. It is this. Two wires are stretched 
along and over the track, upon which two small 
wheels travel; these wheels are connected by 
wires with a telegraph office in the train, and 
move as it moves. By this plan it is asserted 
that a constant current of electricity can be 
maintained between the two stations between 
which the train is travelling, passing through 
the office car. From this time forward a new 
era in railway locomotion is be opened up. The 
costly and cumbersome apparatus of signal- 
boxes, with all their paraphernalia of rods, 
chains, posts, and semaphores, now in use, is to 
be abolished, and this comparatively inexpensive 
method substituted. This will be welcome news 
toshareholders. On the other hand, all collisions 
are to be rendered impossible and become mere 
dreams of the past. This will be glad tidings for 
the railway traveller. 





TrirpHonic Concrrt.—A trial performance, 
in connection with the Crystal Palace, has been 
made at a private reception by Major Flood. 
Page, at his residence in the Crystal Palace 
Park. The transmitter was placed in the great 
organ at the Palacc, and one wire was conveyed 
to the manager’s house, three furlongs away. 
From this distribution was made to six sets of 
receivers, so that half a dozen persons at a time 
could listen with both ears to the music. The 
higher passages came out with more distinctness 
than the lower, but all were rendered clearly 
and pleasantly, so that a practised musician 
could dissect the music and say what stops were 
being used. Occasionally, by way of variety, 
other sounds, such as the movement of the people, 
were transmitted. A remarkable and novel effect 
was given by the simultaneous conveyance of 
spoken sounds with the musical notes. Side by 
side with the transmitter to Major Flood-Page’s 
house was another one, in connection, by the same 
wire, with the residence of Colonel Gourand, 
about a mile and a half on the other side of the 
Palace. Messages were sent to Mrs. Gourand 
whilst the same wire was transmitting the musi- 
cal passages, and her replies could be distinctly 
heard through the music. This result, which is 
analogous to the duplex telegraph system, offers 
the prospect of a remarkable development in the 
application of the telephone. The performances 
on this occasion imbued the listeners with a 
belief in the practicability of transmitting con- 
certs and operatic performances to private 
houses. 

Exzctric LigutTine on Rartways.—There 
have recently been made upon the Northern of 
France Railway some interesting experiments 
in the direction of illuminating the road and 
signalling the presence of an engine by the 
electric light. On the front of the locomotive, 
upon a stage on the right hand, a Brotherhood 
three-cylinder engine is placed, working direct 
a Siemens dynamo machine placed at tne side. 
The steam is furnished by a long tube, controlled 
by a tap within reach of tne driver. The 
current produced by the electrical machine is 
sent through a glycerine regulator placed in the 
centre and at the front of the engine. It 
appears that there is thus obtained a magnificent 
illumination, giving the driver tne possibility 
of surveying the road ahead, ‘but drivers coming 
in the opposite direction are, it is said, slightly 
dazzled. It is said these experiments will not 
be further continued at present; but it is pro- 
bable that the passenger trains will shortly be 
lit by incandescent lights, sustained by accumu- 
lators charged by dynamo machines, worked off 
the axles of the wheels during the running of 
the trains. 


A RATHER penurious lady of title made her 
daughter-in-law. last year a: present on her 
birthday of a handsome dress; this year on the 
same day she said “My darling, this is your 
birthday ; last year I gave you a dress, this year 
I will give you the money to pay for it, here is 
the bill and a cheque.” 

Tux Princess Beatrice is now nearly eight 
years older than her eldest sister was at the 
time of her wedding, six years older than the 
Princess Alice, five years older than the Princess 
Helena, and two years older than the Princess 
Louise. 

A LIVING LIFE-BUoY recently saved a sailor 
from drowning, according to the “ Colonies.” A 
seaman on board a British vessel sailing to 
Australia fell overboard when the vessel was 
crossing the Southern Ocean, and although a 
boat was lowered immediately a long pull was 
necessary before reaching the sailor. When the 
boat got near the man he was seen to be sup- 
pee himself in the water by clinging to a 

rge albatross which ne had seized on coming to 
the surface after his plunge. Albatrosses in the 
Southern Seas are, as a rule, most fierce, and 
have in several cases killed men by blows from 
their terrible beaks. But in this case the sailor 
had evidently obtained a good grip of the bird’s 
neck with both hands, preventing it from using 
its beak and converting a would-be foe into an 
unwilling friend. 
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‘“ REMEMBER ;”’ SAID EUPHROSIA TO THE PRISONER, AS SHE WAS BEING HURRIED FROM THE ROOM. | 


POWER AND POVERTY. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
(BY OWEN LANDOB.) 


-— 
ae 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
FROU-FROU. 


For from the trance of buried woe 
I wake—and iight and life and air 

In another world are mine—but, no, 
I tell not how or where. 

THE prisoner’s weary eyes expressed no 
surprise on seeing the magnificent Euphrosia 
standing before him, nor did he advance to give 
her any greeting, but remained by the window 
waiting, by force of habit, it seemed, to be spoken 
to 





‘ “You do not know me ?” she said, in a low 
one. 

“How should I?” he replied, speaking with 
apparent calmness, but with a curious touching 
wail in every note of his voice. ‘* I know nothing 
now. I donot even know myself.” 

_“So bad as that,” Euphrosia exclaimed, 
shrinking back. 

“Tam nota dangerous madman,” heanswered, 
with a smile, that made his sadness more piti- 
ful. “I can reason in a way, andI have no ill 
will towards you. For aught I know you may 
be buta vision. I see many here.” 

“Tam mortal like yourself. Touch my hand 
and see.” 

She advanced, holding out her hand, and he 
met her half way. Lightly touching her small 
palm he smiled again and bowed. 

“Being of this world,” he said, “may I ask 
yourname? But stay! do I not know your face ?” 
He passed his hand quickly across his brow, and 
a look of intense anxiety sprang into his 
pee ** Months—years ago; I cannot tell how 
ong.” 

“We have met—for a few brief moments— 
twice before,” Euphrosia replied. 





“But where was it? Let me try to think 

**It does not matter,” hastily interposed 
Euphrosia; “ never mind the past now.” 

« But I po mind it,” he answered. ‘‘I must. 
What has the past to do with the present, and 
what is this great blank between then and 
now ?” 

«* You may have been ill.” 

“I must have been, but why should my iliness 
bring upon me such a change? I used to live in 
a home rich with every comfort. I had friends, 
freedom, and one who loved me dearly—things 
that make life so sweet; but now all are 
vanished.” 

“You have lost your old friends,” said 
Euphrosia, with her eyes intent upon the eager 
working of his handsome face, “but you may 
make new ones.” 

« Not here,” he replied, “where I am caged 
like a wild beast, and never hear the voice of 
friend, andseldom of foe. For days I have not 
heard a word from human lips—until you 
came.” 

“ Poor fellow,” she said, and made as if she 
would have caressed him, but he shrank back as 
much from nervousness, it appeared, as from a 
desire to avoid her. 

“You fear me,” said Euphrosia. 

“No,” he replied, “ I—I—cannot tell you why 
Ishrank from you. The one I loved may have 
had something to do with it. I cannot tell. 
My mind has ceased to be clear upon any- 
thing.” 

«Time is up; more than up, my lady,” said 
the keeper, thrusting his head into the room. 

‘In a moment,” she said, with an impatient 
gesture. 

“Is he your keeper as well as mine ?” asked the 
prisoner. 

“No. But you were speaking of the past. 
Were you very happy then ?”’ 

“I believe so, but I cannot be sure if such a 
past existed.” 

The reply had a sweet mournfulness that 
touched the listener’s heart: She wasa woman 





who had seen much of the darker side of life 
and had sad records of ner own to look back upon, 
but she was not thoroughly hardened. She was 
not all stone, and her eyes filled with tears. 

“Is it possible that they have brought you so 
low ?” she said, speaking little above a whisper. 
“How has it been done—by blows ?” 

‘** No, if they would strike me I would resent 
it—at the worst then the struggle would soon be 
over.” 

“ By starvation, perhaps.” 

“Partly. But long days and nights of SILENCE, 
absolute silence, are my chief masters. My 
spirit leaves me so that when they come to mef 
am not prepared fora struggle. You saw what 
I was when you came?” 

“T did, alas !” 

“Through those bars I have seen the sun rise 
and set three times, and no man has exchanged 
a word with me. Isometimes think I shall in 
the end be dumb.” 

“Time more than up, my lady,” said the 
keeper, roughly. “I must have you get 
away.” 

“Only another minute,” said Euphrosia. ‘I 
will reward you for it.” 

The man drew back with a growl and she went 
nearer to the prisoner, laying her hand gently on 
his. 

‘«* You have lost friends,” she said, “‘ but you 
may find new ones.” 

“Where ?” heasked, turning his eyes appea, 
ingly about the room, “not here, surely ?”’ 

“Aye, even here,” she answered, with eyes 
flashing, “ I will be your friend.” 

«You are that in coming to see me in my 
horrible solitude.” 

“T will do more than that. I will, if you will 
trust me, set you free.” 

«Do that,” he said, with a new light in his 
eyes and a wondrous animation in his whole 
frame, “and the gratitude of a life shall be 

ours.” 

«TI will do it,” she said, her breath coming 
thick and fast, “and will demand my price for 
the task.” 
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" Money Th have not,” * he sald drawing away 
from her again, “but I can get it for you, 
unless my thoughts of the past are merely 
dreams.” 

“I donot want money. You do not under- 
stand,” she rejoined. “No matter what I 
may ask, but you may be able to give it me. It 
may be much or little, as you may think it. It 
should spring from gratitude. We-will talk no 
more of it now. Do they never give'youa breath 
of the pureair ?”’ 

“« Twice only have I left this:prisomsince I was 
brought here. The seconditime I sped fram my 
keeper, and found the roadofescape barred by a 
precipice. I was brought back here psc di 
never left this room since.” 

“ How long ago was that?” 

“Tdonotknow. Ihave lost the power of 
keeping a record of the days.” 

“ My lady,” said the keeper, rushing in with 
a livid face, “I hear the count singing in the 
corridors above. He is coming thiis way.” 

** Only one word more——” 

“ Not another,” said the fellbw, seizing her 
roughly by the arm, “itis aeumatterof life and 
death to both of us. Will yomcome’?”’ 

“Remember,” said Euphrosia, tothe:prisoner, 
as she was being hurried from thetoom. 

«« How caniI forget ?” he replied, his voice soft 
and plaintive as the notes of a flute, 

Euphrosia found herself thrust unceremoni- 
ously from the room and the door clicked be- 
hind her. “The man pointed to a passage: oppo- 
site and badevher go that way. 

She fled,.and barely had the rustling of her 
dress ceased’ when the count came dowm the 
staircase gaily carolling a hunting song. 

*‘A goodimorning to you, Barnes,” ‘he said. 

“Go—od mor—ning, count,” responded 
Barnes, contealing the fact of his ‘being outiof, 
oreath by getting up a fictitious fit of coughing: 
“Ugh,ugh. It’s cold work, count, standing 
here twelve hours a day with scarce a break.” 

“Cold work, but your nest is being lined by 
it,” replied the count, merrily, “and by-and- 
bye you will be snug and warm init. Your 
prisoner safe ?” 

** Quite safe, count.” 

* And well?” 

“He bears up better than one might expect, 
count.” 

“And the gentle ore, the sweet lady who 
fancies she was a servant ?” 

“Oh, she’s quiet enough, count,” said Barnes, 
“and she gives my wife very little trouble. If 
she did it would be the worse for her. Mrs. 
Barnes is a woman who doesn’t mind work, but 
she won't put up with unnecessary trouble, and 
those who give it to herare apt to find out their 
mistake.” 

“ She is a woman of energy and gifted with 
good health and strength, Barnes.” 

“I married her for that, count,” chuckled 
Barnes, “she was being shown round at the 
fairs as a strong woman, and when I see her lift 
two full-grown men—one in each hand—and 
knock ’em together like dumb beils, I says to 
myself, ‘ That is the woman for me,’ so I up and 
hangs about the show unti 1 I got my chance and 
axed her to marry me.’ 

“To which she "responded in the affirmative.” 

“She said yes, if that’s what you mean, 
count; and candidly told me that she did. so be- 
cause she was tired o’ being hawked about.” 

‘Where so much strength, sound sense and 
honesty are combined in man and woman,” said 
the count, sweetly, ‘“‘as they are in you and 
your charming wife, my good Barnes, domestic 
happiness cannot fail to follow.” 

Barnes had a shrewd suspicion that he was 
undergoing the process that is popularly known 
as “ being chaffed,”’ but he was.in a good humour, 
believing that he had succeeded in blinding the 
eyes of | his master to his breach of trust, and he 
said : 

“Thank you, count. Having a sort of 
mutual respect for each other, and knowing that 
a rumpus between us would be something like 
a general smash, we get on very comfortably to- 
gether.” 

«“ By the 
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will insist servant is 
quiet.” 

** Too quiet, count.” 

“ What do you mean by that 2” 

** She’s laying by fora spring, but she’ll make 
sure of it first.” 

** She is in this room, I think.” 

« Yes, coumt, it’s the other part of the strong 
room. The wooden partition is between ” em but 
they neither seem to know that the other is 
there. Both are so unusually quiet.” 

«* They are wise,” replied the count. “ Barnes, 
I commend you for your watchfulness and faith- 
fulness. Knowing that you are incor ible-I 
give you with pleasure these pieces of swith: 

the Lerner ines of the queen of these xeailims. 

imprinted thereon. Divide them with your’ 
gentle -wifa,.and spend your share wisely.” 

Barnes was a hard man, but he coulénot help: 
wincing’ @ little as the count, with a smile of’ 
angelic.sweetness, put six or seven sovereignsi|’ 
into his/iand and walked away singing softly. 


upon having been a 


“Tf he only knew,” thought Barnes, “I wone |}. 


der what I should have got instead of these: 
pretty bits of metal. Whata close shave it was.. 
In future-I’ must keep my lady yr wt onlyilet 
her imwhen I’ve seen the count is 

“heard confused sounds, a shuffling andithe 
frousframof a dress,” mused the count, ap he |’ 
saumteredileisurely upstairs. “ It may haveonly 
beem youncharming wife, who would be sensitive: 
in the!matter of being discovered in morning 
deshinbiile, but I will watch my friend.and make 
sure It\is not wise-to trust any man.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
BREIND A WOODEN WALL. 


literyour 2i@iyour courase and your wisdom, 
on sudden changes in human life, 
on the-various accidents of war, 
Ofanything—but do not let your reason fail. 


Mourcu being out of employment would have 
found the time hang very heavily on his hands 
but for a task which he set himself to perform. 
He was determined to find his daughter if he 
“‘ tramped the wide world over.” 

Setting aside the manifest impossibility 
of walking over that portion of the world from 
which the waters have receded during the three 
score and ten years allotted to man, it is as- 
tonishing what can be done by those who are 
determined to succeed or labour for success 
while they live,and Murch, while fully con- 
scious of the magnitude of the work. he had un- 
dertaken, was not at all daunted. 

Like a wise man, he consulted with his wife, 
seeking her opinion as to the course to be taken, 
and she, like a woman, shifted theresponsibility 
of giving advice upon the shoulders of an- 
other. 

“ You.goand see that Mr. Gray,” she said, 
“but don’t you set foot in that ware’us belong- 
ing to that foolish and ungrateful old man.” 

Mrs. Murch was naturally very indignant 
about her husband’s dismissal, and was disposed 
to occasionally speak disrespectfully of the 
head of the firm of Cranbury and Co., but Murch 
always checked her. 

“Don’t blame nim,” nesaid. “ Mr.,.Cranbury’s 
got.no more to do with it thanababy. He’sled 
away under a spell.” 

“What do you mean by a:spell ?” Mrs. Murch 
once asked him. 

For a moment the old man was floored,-but 
the elasticity of mind for which he had always 
been so eminently distinguished came to his 
aid, and he found an angwer that satisfied him- 
self if it was vague and unsatisfactory to his 
wife, 

© A spell,” he said, “isa kind of underhand 
coming over of people that nobody can under- 
stand, not even the party as works it. It’s like the 
hatmosphere ; we know it’s there, but the eyes 
ain’t made as can see it. It’s a secret hopera- 
tion that turns your life topsy turvey and makes 


a, 99 


you what you ain’t. 


janything sin 


those rare scores in his own favour which were 
dotted over his matrimonial career like miie- 
stones on a road. 

He was so proud of having distinguished 
himself that he tried to make a memorandum 
of that sagacious reply, but being a slow writer 
and the elasticity of mind not to be always 
relied upon he found he could only rememier 
half what he said, which rather marred the 
effect of his description of a spell in writing. 

“« However,” he said, as he gave up the task, 
Mrs. Murch will remember it, Pll bet. Her 
Jhead’s as clear as a vell—bless her—and that’s 

enough for me. No family could stand two 
heads like ners, nor a single house hold ’em: 
She’staliving wonder of a woman.’ 
i Fara Fa the advice of his connubial 
‘partner, h hid himself one evening in a 
: mear the warehouse of Cranbury, Rose, 
end Co ., and watched for David Gray. “He was 
pone*of the last out, and fortunately sauntered off 
valone 


Murch gave him time to get round the corner 
vand\then joined him. 

“xing your pardon, Mr. Gray,” he said, 
“but La like.a word with you.” 

“What, Murch, my good fellow!” exclaimed 
ne heartily. ° «How are you? I was just 
about you.” 
ee lee 8 very kindvof ‘you, sir’;.but you were 
always Kind:’’ 

« And, what’s more, I was coming down to your 
house to‘might. You have beard nothing of 
- daughter ?”’ 

** No, sir; and it’s about her that I wanted to 

va you. Pongoing to look fomiker“and I want 
your advice.” 
» “There’s only one chance fér a man to do 
handed, and that-is-to stick to 
‘the count. ‘Owzatist stick to him as: close as 
you can.” 

“ But he’s gone away,’ ’ said Murch, dolefully; 
‘to the moon it may be.” 

‘Not quite so far, as I happen to know,” re- 
plied Gray, quietly. “I have his address. I 
learnt it by accident, having seen it in a letter 
Mr. Cranbury sent off to-night. I don’t think 
that I am committing any ‘breach of trust in 
telling you this.” 

“It won’t go any further, sir.” 

“Of that lam certain. It’s a long way from 
here—The Hollows, Exmoor. It will cost you 
money to get so far.” 

“T’ve not lived all these years, sir, without 
putting by a bit—anda good bit too, sir. Neither 
me nor the missus would take any harm for a 
couple of years.” 

“Iam glad to hear it. Then my advice is for 
you to make your way to Exmoor quietly—Ill 
find out the exact direction of The Hollows to- 
morrow—and lie close atsome roadside or country 
inn hard by. You are sure to see or hear some- 
thing ere my, that will help you.’ 

“Suppose I disguised myself a bit?” said 
Murch. 

“TI don’t think I would attempt that,” replied 
Gray, with a droll look. ‘‘ You remember the 
old saying, ‘a little disguising is a dangerous 
thing.’ Such manly beauty as you have, 
Murch, is not to bé easily nidden. What do 
you say to a glass of beer ?” 

“Thank ye, sir. Dll not deny tnas I’m bor- 
dering on dryness.” 

A public-house i being handy—they.are terribly 
handy in all parts of London—they entered a 
compartment marked “Jugs only,” the notice 
being really a gentle hint to vulgar. people who 
drink porter to go to the next entrance. 

Gray ordered a bitter for himself and some 
rum warm for Murch. ‘The glasses being put 
before them mutual healths were drunk. 

“They miss you in the packing-room,’ ” said 
Gray ; “‘the men have no real head, and are all 
at sixes and sevens.’ 

«‘ Just what might ha’ been expected,’ replied 
Murch, grimly. “They want a strong han: i 
over them. I neverstood any of their nonsense. 
“I am afraid Mr. Cranbury will have to send 
for youagain.” 

« He may senda many times, sir, afore I come 





To this Mrs. Murch returned no answer, and 





her inferior half felt that he made one of } 


unless he calls back what he said to.me that 
Gay. I’m a fool anda liar,I am. I’m a mischief- 
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maker and a party o’ wenom, I take away | 
that blackguard count’s character, I do.. Lux’, 

gnd to think what we have, suffered! Poor 

Peggy—my murdered darling !”’ 

“Don’t be sure of that,” said Gray, ‘‘I have 
before bidden you to hope, and I bid you again 
keep up a stout heart ; you will find her.” 

«“ Heaven help me to that end,” said Murch, 
reverently taking off his hat. 

Gray went home with him and stayed late, 
talking with Mrs. Murch merrily. The clerk 
had a bright, cheery way about him that was 
very stimulating, and the honest couple went to 
rest almost happy. He had.imbued them with 
a strong belief that Peggy would be found. 

The next day by an early post Gray forwarded 
afull description of The Hollows—its precise 
position and the shortest and cheapest way o 
getting to it. The directions were written in a 
large round hand for Murch’s. especial benefit, 
the literature the packer had hitherto dealt 
with being boid addresses on parcels and boxes. 

This important document was stowed away in 
one of the many pockets of Murch’s capacious 
overcoat, and having affectionately embraced 
nis wife and bidden her be of good cheer during 
his absence he set out, bent upon first giving 
Ben Tomkins a call, and then taking train for 
the station set forth by Gray in his directions. 

The disconsolate lover had a shop in the New 
Cut where he did what is called “‘a roaring 
trade,” on Saturdays especially, when his well- 
stocked establishment was literally besieged. 

Murch fortunately calied at a “slack time” 
and found Tomkins sitting disconsolately upon 
a sack of potatoes in the far corner of the shop, 
watching his assistant serving an old woman. 

Murch explained the object of his visit, to bid 
him adieu for a time, and told him where he was 
going. Tomkins, like a true lover, immediately 
proposed to accompany him. 

“T can leave the shop to Griffin,” he said. 
“He’li rob me, of course, but he won’t have the 
cheek to take all the profit, and the sacrifice 
won’t be much.” 

“No,” replied Murch; “T’ll go alone, You 
would only be in the way, being a bit of a 
blunderer in anything that don’t hinge on taters 
and greens.” 

** Well! so I am,” returned Tomkins, candidly, 
“but every man to his business, you know. 
Anyhow you'll write ?” 

“To the missus, every other day,” said Murch. 
“She’s given me a whole packet of directed 
antelopes with the stamps on, and I shall put 
in some letters that sHE’LL read.” 

“ And suppose nothing’s heard of you for a 
week ?” 

“ Somebody will foller on. 
do it.” 

“And I for another,” said Ben, wringing his 
hand heartily. “Trust me to find you if you 
are lost.” 

Murch discreetly timed his arrival at Pen- 
gelly, the station named by Gray, so tnat he 
nad the pleasure of walking about all night on 
a lonely road with the additional. comfort of 
carrying a full-sized carpet bag filled with 
clothing and toilet necessaries, the latter being 
limited to a brush and comb and a pound of 
brown soap. 


The station was a lonely one, being originally 
built with the fallacious hope of luring builders 
to erect a town around it, and the man who had 
charge of it looked upon Murch’s arrival with 
amazement ; but without exchanging a word 
with him the sturdy passenger gave up his 
ticket and acting according to his directions 
took the road to the right. 

There were certain landmarks mentioned by 
Gray to guide him to his destination, which of 
course could not be easily discovered at night. 
Murch, therefore, resolved to walk to and fro, 
covering about a mile of ground until daylight 
came. 


Molly for one will 


And in this way the resolute old man really 
passed the night, varying the monotony of 
walking by occasional rests upon his carpet bag 


The morning was.a long time coming, but it 

arrived at last, and by its. firstlight he saw in 
the distance a hill with an old mill on the sum- 
mit, which he was directed to make for. Follow- 
ing the road in that direction he presently came 
to the Big Find, kept by Dan and Jim Lucky, 
and finding the door open he entered there with 
a hope of getting breakfast. 
The brothers had a fire burning, and not per- 
ceiving in Murch anything at all resembling a 
police officer they invited him to sit down by it, 
and in a rough-and-ready way prepared a break- 
fast of rashers of ham and coffee. 

The long night had created within Murch an 
appetite that would have been creditable to a 
wolf, and he fell to eating much and talking 
little until the table was pretty well cleared. 
The brothers, who had also eaten silently, looked 
on with amazement and some doubt as to the 
advisability of attempting to cater for such a 
guest. 

“T was uncommon hungry,” explained Murch, 
apologetically, “‘and you may charge me for 
double rations. I peck well asa rule, but this 
is something extra.” 

Thus falling in with their views an amiable 
understanding was come to between them, and 
after a little talk about the county to make sure 
that he had come to the right place Murch en- 
gaged a room for a week, announcing that he 
would be glad-to spend his “‘ holiday” there. 

The room appointed to him was fairly clean, 
although it lacked the orderly hand of woman, 
Jim being the housemaid to the inn, and Murch 
was content. So he set about unpacking his 
carpet bag, and while he was engaged in that 
taska strange scene was being enacted at The 
Hollows, in which he would have been keenly 
interested had he known aught of it. 

In the apartment, really half of the strong- 
room in which the sad and solitary prisoner was 
confined, was a woman—a prisoner also—who, 
though changed by suffering and anxiety, was 
easily to be recognised as Peggy Murch, who had 
been so mysteriously spirited away from London. 

All that she knew of her abduction was that 
she had taken a cab at her father’s door to go 
to Clapham, and that on the way there it was 
suddenly stopped and a man opened the door. 

‘Miss Murch,” he said. 

“Yes ?”” Peccy asked, and then quick as light 
a handkerchief was thrust against her face and 
she became unconscious. 

From that time until she fully awoke and 
found herself at ‘The Hollows, there wasa blank, 
broken by returns to semi-consciousnesss, during 
which she became aware of travelling in some 
sort of closed vehicle under the care of two 
silent men. 

Before she could ask them any question or 
fully grasp her position oblivion came upon her 
again. 

In her prison she had seen only two human 
beings, a man and woman, both coarse and 
brutal, the latter especially so, and she had 
found that silence and submission were the two 
things that she must practise. 

Accordingly she adopted the quiet ways which 
the sapient Barnes so much mistrusted. 

And he was justified in his opinion, for within 
the frailform of the pretty Peggy there lay a 
very determjned spirit, and a patience which 
could not fail to be of great service to her in 
such an emergency. She was resolved to escape, 
and in her days of loneliness had thoroughly 
examined the prison to find out its weak points 
—if it had any. 

Unlike the other part of the strong-room, 
there was little light in it. Only one small 
window, very high up, let in the light, and it 
was too heavily barred for her to hope to escape 
that way. The door was always guarded, so she 
turned her attention to the wooden partition. 

It was made of a double set of planks with a 
hollow passage between, apparently designed 
for rats and mice, of which there seemed to bea 
liberal supply—she could hear them careering 
about day and night—and one enterprising rat 





and smoking. 


had made a hole in the corner. 


t was to this hole that Peggy turned her at- 
tention. 

“Tfaratcan make his way through wood,” 
she thought, “ why should not I? But he has 
teeth made for the purpose, and I must have 
something to work with.” 

As a preparatory step she moved her hed into 
that corner so as to cover the rat hole, and in 
moving it she found what she wanved. 

The bedstead was a modern iron one with thin 





cross bars of iron in place of the old sscking and 
rope, and one of these might be taken out and 
used as a knife or saw. 

It would not be missed, ss she had +o make 
her own bed, but before taking it out > waited 
to hear if Mrs. Barnes approved of the bed being 


changed. 

That estimable woman, who mnst hnre been 
a great loss to the public when she was led to 
the altar, simply asked her what she 1 } 
fidgeting about and allowed the he 
main. 

Then began the real work Peery had in 
hand. 

She took out one of the bands and bent it 
about-until it was broken into four pieces. Three 
she hid in the coarse mattress, and with 
fourth she began to work, choosing the litter 
parc of the day and early morning to labour 
in. 

What a rat could do she could surely per- 
form. 

It was hard work, but she was aided by the 
wood being slightly rotted by the damp, and 
little by little she made a hole big enough to 
thrust her head and shoulders through, and then 
she began to work on the other portion of the 
partition with hope in her heart. 

There might be difficulties on the other side, 
but she would surmount them. 

She was resolved to make her escape. 

Such noise as she made during her work, which 
up to the present had occupied three long weeks, 
was no more than that originally made by the 
rats and mice—now scared away—and was not 
likely to attract attention. 

The refuse sawdust she made she blew into 
the hollow between the two portions of the par- 
tition. 

The corner in which the hole was made was 
the darkest in the room, and Mrs. Barnes never 
grumbled at the bed being removed. Everything 
favoured her. 

No rat had worked upon the other side, but she 
went to work on the solid wood with undimin- 
ished energy—scrape, scrape—until she had 
made a small hole which would suffice for her to 
see what lay beyond. 

This was done late one evening and she had 
to wait for the morning before she could take 
advantage of her labours, as there was no light 
beyond. 

All night long she lay on her conch unable to 
sleep, for so much depended on what might he 
revealed to her in the morning. Fain would 
she have found forgetfulness, but the wakeful- 
ness upon her never lost its hold during the dark 
hours. , 

At length, when daylight was just peeping, 
fatigue suddenly overpowered her and she fell 
into a sound sleep from which she did not awake 
until there was a ray of sunlight in the room and 
Mrs. Barnes was unlocking the door. 

That worthy woman, who might have been a 
big brother of Barnes’s masquerading in petti- 
coats, put down a plate of thick bread and butter 
and a cup of cold coffee on the floor, and having 
growled out something about “ lazybones,” a3 
a reference to Peggy being still in bed, de- 
parted. 

Another thing in the prisoner’s favour. Every- 
thing seemed to smile upon her. 

To eat or drink until she had taken a peep at 
the other side of the partition was out of the 
question, and drawing the couch aside she crept 
in and fixed her eye on the orifice she had made 
withso much labour. 

It was fixed there for a minute or more per- 











haps, and then she drew back hurriedly with a 
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face that had the paleness of death upon it, and 
rising to her feet stared wildly about the room. 
“It can't be,’ she moaned, “all this is a 
dream, or I have lost my senses. Now, Peggy, 
stand firm. Thnink—think—ah! Yes, it is all 
real. Iam here, and aE isthere. We are both 
in the clutches of the same monster. I HAVE 
LOOKED UPON MY YOUNG MASTER, Mr. JoHN 

CRANBURY!” 
~ (To be Continued.) 





JOAN OF ARC. 





Tuoven Joan of Arc is a French heroine in 
little danger of being forgotten, the citizens of 
Crotoy have thought fit to make assurance 
doubly sure by rearing a fresh statue to her 
memory. The Maid of Orleans having had the 
misfortune to be a sound Catholic sacrificed by a 
bishop, the clericals and their opponents have 
seized the occasion for a renewal of their 
ancient combat against everybody and every- 
thing considered inimical to the Warrior Girl 
of Domremy. 

The story of Jeanne d’Arc’s life, as conven- 
tionally received, is a tragedy which aptly lends 
itself to the legion of painters, sculptors, poets 
and prosers, who have chosen it for an illustra- 
tion of their genius, or the demonstration of 
their dulness. 

But, in truth, after an interval of four cen- 
turies and a half, history is apt to grow a little 
mouldy, and though so orthodox a chronicler as 
M. Henri Martin, who was chosen to pronounce 
the Crotoy eulogy, might have proved equal to 
the demands on his imagination, the least exact- 
ing of historians must nowand then be staggered 
as they try to repeat the oft-told tale of the 
foundress of the noble family of De Lys. 

A career of nineteen years, so obscure in its 
beginning, so sad, and yet so brilliant at its 
close, could not fail to enlist the sympathy and 
admiration of every age. Thus Jennie d’ Arc has 
been accorded an immortality of glory and a 
wealth of pictures, memoirs, statues and epics, 
such as have fallen to no other woman of her 
nation. 

Unhappily, we live in Philistinish times. 
The iconoclasts of history delightin hewing down 
their fathers’ gods. 
among the records it could scarcely be expected | 


mvestigations of the spotless critic. 

t is true that, thougn there is a question how 
far the fanaticism of Jeanne aided in routing 
tne English, no one doubts that they were de- 
feated. 


preached himself): ‘‘ Well, and how did you 
like my young curate’s sermon ?” 


heard for years! 


The Cnoke-bore, or Cloture Muzzle-loader. 
action of the sooty club chimneys in Pall Mall. 


With such a spirit let loose | enough to make a donkey laugh. 


mong eC I cried.” And when he saw a smile go round the 
that the Maid of Orleans would escape the cruel | room he grew red in the face. 


well, but if the sluggard will goto a picnic the 
ant will come to him. 


also might have been a coincidence, though a 
rather striking one, but among the archives of 
the Maison de Ville of Orleans, under dates 1435 
and 1436, are records of certain payments made 
to messengers bringing letters from “ Jeanne 
the Maid” to her brother John du Lils of Lys. 
Now, this surname is well known to have been 
that under which, as a reward for long service, 
the Arc family are ennobled. 

So, here—inless we at once cut the knot by 
declaring the entire mass of documents (those 
in Mentz, in Lorraine, and in Orleans) to be 
gross forgeries, which has not yet been attempted 
—is a curious network of facts, out of which it is 
rather difficult to escape from the conclusion 
that there must have been some mistake about 
the Maid of Orleans having been incinerated in 
that lively city on the Seine, in which stands 
one of her many statues erected to attest the 
truth of the event. 

Most curious of all—and M. Delapierre, in his 
* Doutes Historiques,” adduces numerous other 
data tending in the same direction—in the 
Orleans accounts, under date of August 1, 1439 
(eight years after she ought to have been dead), 
there is an entry of two hundred and forty 
livres presented to Jeanne d’Armoise by the 
Town Council for services rendered by her at 
the siege of 1429. It is difficult to get over 
these facts. 








FACETIA. 





THINGS ONE WOULD RATHER HAVE LEFT 
UNSAID. 


Vicar (who, until last Sunday, has always 


Mrs. Rosrn:on: “ Oh, quite the best we have 
Weall said so.” Punch. 


New OFFENnsivE AND DzerensivE Wraron.— 


Punch. 


A Smoxine Concert.—The harmonious 


Punch. 
“Yus, sir,” said Gallagher, “it was funny 
I laughed till 


“Go to the ant, thou sluggard,” is all very 


“Tur Rarkes Procress.”—The walk-over at 


mettle,” writes a society journal. 
mettle,” we presume; and, if so, the chances 
are that someone will eventually “ring” her. 


course. 
know.” 


because you carry a very large watch time wil] 
hang very heavy on your hands. 

That man who would strike a woman, we all 
know, is unworthy of the name of man; but 
surely the behaviour of that husband who slams 
the door in the face of his wife bangs all. 

It does not always follow that, when a certain 
young lady takes much artful trouble to “ make 
up” her face, she will get the certain young 
gentleman to make up—nis mind. Judy. 

NOT QUITE WHAT HE EXPECTED. 

CirreyMman (who has caught a boy stealing): 
** Don’t you know that the D——I gets naugaty 
little boys ?” 

Bor: “I know, he’s got me!’ 

JOLLY. 

(A dinner party—the youngest gentleman, it 
is his first visit, broken tne ice at last by 
inquiring the name of the _ hostess’s little 
daughter, to which tne child has replied 
** Ethel.” ' 

«« Anp why, Ethel, do you keep patting me on 
the arm ?” 
“Because mamma says you’re a muff”— 
(awful pause, during which the child strokes 
him down)—“ but you don’t feel like one, you 
know.” 
(Tableau: Child complacent, nobody else.] 
Judy. 
A Marker Garprener’s Motto.—Peas and 
plenty. Judy. 
A“ Movine” Sprcracite.—A panorama. 
Judy. 
Cotour.—The 


Judy. 


Tur Bureptar’s FavouritTE 


invisible blue, who is never to be seen when he's 
wanted. 


Fun. 
A CASUS BELLE-I. 
«Tue professional beauty is put upon her 
Her “ velle- 


un. 
An Eneuisn Equivatent ror Le Crortvre. 
—The lock-jaw! Fun. 


Country Cousin: “ Why do they keep those 


fellows out tnere in this weather ?” 


Merropouitan Apert: “To catch cold, of 
They are the Hoarse Guards, you 
Moonshine. 
CAPPING ” HIM. 


Dr. Switcuer (wHo had discovered “ bull’s- 


eyes” about, and traced them to the originai 
donor) : “‘ Don’t you know, Muggins, there’s an 
old proverbd that ‘Fools give feasts and wise 
men eat them’ ?” 


f - i 1 
It is, therefore, needless revising the verdict | Preston. Moonshine. ae eC Se ey re ere omy 
then passed at the spear-point. But, after a! Tue boy’s pastry farewell— Good bye, sweet- ro i 
ae - PR - + oughs and hesitates. 
hundred works have described her death, and | tart, good bye.” Moonshine. Ne yvonne “ ae that, sir? Now, 
thousands of reverent pilgrims have wept over : 


the scene of her martyrdom in the Place de la 
Pucelle of Rouen, it was a shock to hear, not 
only that the English were not responsible for 
her martyrdom, but that the heroic damsel was 
never burned at all, having lived to be a re- 
spected matron and well-to-do citoyenne. This 
is, nevertheless, what Father Vignier asserts to 
be the fact, and M. Delapierre has confirmed it 


as the infringer of a patent remarked in extenua- 
tion of his offence. 


the Address. 
of a poor postman for doing the same thing ? 


“ Im1TaTION is the sincerest form of flattery,” 


Moonshine. 


PaRLiaMEnNtT has taken a week to debate over 
What would have been the fate 


Moonsnine. 


r 


sir”’—(noticing a reticence) —“ what is it, sir?” 
— (sternly) —* or else——” 


Muaerns (seeing no escape): “Please, sir, 


*‘W—wise men make proverbs and f—fooils 
epea—— 
C 


Catches it !] Punch. 
Tux Reason.—“ How is it, my dear, that you 








with documents regarding the authenticity of 
which tkere cannot be much scepticism. There 
always was a belief that the woman executed in 
1431 was not the real ‘‘ Maid,” and at different 
towns during the subseauent years numerous 
impostors were punished for attempting to pass 
themselves off as the authentic martyr. M. 
Vignier, however, found in the archives of Mentz 
a contemporary account of the arrival of Jeanne 
inthat city on the twentieth of May, 1436, and her 
recognition of her two brothers. 

This paper furthermore mentions that in due 
time she was married to a Sieur de Hermoise or 
Armoise, and though it might be admitted that 
the document discovered was a modern forgery, 
it is certainly staggering to disinter from a 
family muniment chest of a M. des Armoise, of 
Lorraine, a contract of marriage between 
‘Robert des Armoise, Knight, witn Jeanne 
d’Arcy, surnamed the Maid of Orleans.” This 





Ir seems funny, but a clock is not a going 
concern until it has been wound up. And wound 
up it has to be accordingly, if its going concerns 
its owner in the slightest degree. 

Moonshine. 


Ir you marry a ward in Chancery, who’s your 
father-in-law ?—A prison warder. 

Moonshine. 
ODD THOUGHTS FOR ODD FOLKS. 

(By Our Odd Man Out.) 
DirrfeeEnt folks have different opinions as to 
which is the best and safest way to get on in 
life; but, without doubt, the surest way to get 
on in life is to grow old. 

You may go on cutting your hair for many, 
many years; in the end, however, it is certain 
to get the better of you, for it will be sure to 
cut you. 

It does not quite necessarily follow that 





have never kindled a flame in the bosom of any 
man ?” said an old lady to her niece. To which 
the young lady replied, ‘‘ The reason, dear aunt, 
is, as you well know, that I am not a good 
match.” 


A PaTENT medicine advertisement is headed 
* Women Never Think.” But let one find a 
perfumed note, written in a feminine hand, in 
her husband’s coat pocket, and she will think 
with all her might and main for upward of con- 
siderable. 


« How came sucha greasy mess in the oven ?” 
said a fidgety old spinster to ner maid-of-all- 
work. “ Why,” replied the girl, ‘‘ the candles 
fell into the water, and I put them in the oven 
to dry.” 

Jonzs, getting up from his dinner, in a quiet 
way remarked to his landlady that he had found 


everything on the table cold except the ice- 
cream. 
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A PROVERB VERIFIED. 


Aman named Honner has been sent to prison 
for pilfering the property of his employer, thus 
confirming the old proverb about which there 
has hitherto existed so much doubt that there is 
« Honner amongst thieves.” Funny Folks. 


An “Upser Pricr.”—Compensation for a 
railway accident. Funny Folks. 


THE REALITY. 


RECENTLY the one-and-a-half-ton weight of 
the new chimes at St. Albans Abbey fell, 
whereby one person was unfortunately injured 
on the skull and another on thearm. Whata 
contrast this to the village chimes so often 
celebrated by poets, which “fall so softly on the 
ear’! Funny Folks. 


A VERY DIFFERENT THING. 


PrincipaL or Mrntver House Boarpine 
ScHoot : “ Oh, Miss Featherstone, I was shocked 
to hear the young ladies talking of a board 
school in which French is taught, and not even 
as an ‘ extra.’”’ 

Miss F. (a teacher): ‘“ Yes, ma’am; but I 
explained that it was only the French which 
people use in their ordinary talk in France, and 
not at all like-——” 

Principat: “Quite so. Not at all like 
‘extra’ French !” Funny Folks. 


A Par-zrnaL GovERNMENT.—Home Rule. 
Funny Folks. 


BARBAROUS OUTRAGE. 


Customer: “ Another ha’penny? Whatfor? 
Iv’s a penny ashave.” 

Barser (who has cut him awfully): “ Yes; 
but, hang it, you don’t suppose I’m going to 
give you all that sticking plaister.” 

Funny Folks. 





THE BANK SECRET. 


A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 





CHAPTER I. 


Turre had been a full half-minute cf elegant 
silence at the tea-table of old John Belford, the 
banker. 

‘Gideon!’ The old-fashioned name seemed 
set to a sort of conversational music by the 
rich, full tones which uttered it, and it was 
followed, in default of any instant reply, by 
«I’m going to do you a very great favour.” 

“ Right away ? Well, I’m ready; all my firm- 
ness rallied.” 

“No, sir; you may finish your tea.” 

*‘ And then the astonishment ?” 

You can have that now. I've tickets for the 
concert at the Academy to-morrow night, and 
you’re to take me.” 

«Ruth, my dear!” 

Mrs. Belford, from behind the tea-urn, said 
that quite suddenly, and Gideon showed his 
presence of mind by promptly remarking: 

“Mrs. Belford, I’m deeply obliged to you. 
Those are the very words, only I should not have 
dared——” 

The lady of the house was not at that moment 
smiling upon her husband’s big yellow-haired 
step-son. She even in a manner cut him off by 
repeating, in a tone of reproof: 

“ Ruth, my dear!” and then, after a dignified 
pause, she added, “ Did not Mr. Marvin Belford 
speak to you about this very concert ?” 

“ Did he ?” growled old John Belford from the 
other end of the table. “ Then Ruth’s right. Self- 
preservation is the first law of nature.” 

“ Ruth,” said Gideon, “ I’m your man. I’llsave 
you at any cost.” 

“It will cost you nothing at all, sir, and the 
music will be good. Besides, I shall wear a new 
dress, and be unusually handsome. You will be 
@ much-envied man.” 





«And Marvin will love me better than ever, 
and I shall be happy,” he responded. 

Gideon Street did not look like a man to be 
much troubled by the opinions of other people, 
particularly of anybody he was just thinking 
of. Neither did he bear the customary marks 
of a general favourite among men or women. 

It is not easy to make a pet of a broad- 
shouldered, bearded Viking, with steel-grey eyes 
and a deep voice. 

Through all the explanatory remarks which 
followed he was profoundly polite to Mrs. Bel- 
ford, and alittle more so to Ruth, but there was 
all the while a species of suppressed chuckle in 
ambush behind the politeness. 

«Ruth Faraday,” exclaimed Mrs. Belford, at 
last, ‘‘ you are much too severe upon your 
cousin. Marvin Belford is one of Nature’s 
noblemen.” 

“ He’s not a cousin of mine, Aunt Carrie, and 
I must say I think Nature might have done 
better.” 

« And not half try,” muttered Gideon Street. 

Psa at that moment Mr. Belford said to his 
wite: 

“Now, Carrie, you must let us go. I wanta 
talk with Gid in the library about some business 
matters. You can have him, Ruth, after I’ve 
done with him.” 

“I don’t want him, Uncle John. [I'll be per- 
fectly fair. He need not come near me again 
until it’s time to start for the concert.” 

“ That's fair,” said Gideon. 

“And even then I won’t expect him to talk. 
All he really need do is to look round him and 
smile now and then, atter I’ve led him to the 
right seats.” 

Her dark, brilliant eyes were dancing with fun, 
and Gideonas he slowly rose from the table thrust 
his face half-way across it with a remarkable 
contortion of its manly features as he asked: 

“ Would this do ?” 

“‘ Not if there were children.” 

« Well, you must put me in mind you know. I 
can smile.” 

An hour or so later, without any smile at all 
upon his face, Gideon Street came out of Jonn 
Belford’s library. He carried in one hand a 
leathern valise of respectable size,and on his 
hasty march toward the front door he mut- 
tered : 

“Good! company in the parlour. Shan’t have 
to answer any questions.” 

Behind him, in the well-lighted, luxurious 
library, the stalwart, grim old banker sat by 
the table in the centre, very much asif he were 
listening for the sound of the closing of the 
front door. It came—a sharp, decisive sound 
ree his heavy fist fell upon the table with a 
thud: 

“That’s attended to. I believe I can trust 
him. There’ll be music all round before a 
great while, but I don’t believe I shall hear 
much of it. The rest of them will all have 
tickets.” 

There was mention making of tickets and 
music at that very moment in the parlour, for, 
although Mr. Marvin Beiford had been there 
some time, he had been buta few minutes in the 
enjoyment of Ruth Faraday’s conversation. 

e was not so tall or so strong a man as 
Gideon Street, but he was much better looking, 
his eyes and hair were darker, and he was dressed 
with more care. 

His response to Ruth’s entering salutation 
had been made with a grace which did him 
credit, but they two, had they been listening, 
might have heard the street door open and shut 
just as the young lady innocently remarked : 

“The concert? Splendid? Yes, it will 
be, no doubt. Mr. Street has promised to take 
me.” 

« Con——! h’m! You’re booked already! Too 
late,am I? Now, Ruth, you might have known 
V’dcome. Gid Street, too!” 

*“« Well, yes, I did think you possibly might, but 
I could not run any risk. I’m of age now, these 
three days, and it’s made me ever so much wiser 
than I used to be.” 

‘Nothing could make you more beautiful, 
Ruth.” 





‘Now, Mr. Belford, you must call me Miss 


Faraday. I am quite taken with my new 
dignity, and I mean to claim all its advan- 
tages.” 

““What? With me, Ruth ?” 


“Certainly. Why not?’ 

**T’ve known you from childhood. You used 
to call me your cousin, and Marvir, and——” 

There was a touch of earnestness in his voice 
and manner, enough to suggest something more 
than a whim in Ruth’s forethought concerning 
the concert. 

Her interruption was baldly matter-of-fact : 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Belford, that’s all very true; 
but I insist upon being a grown-up young lady 
now. Call me Miss Faraday, and tell me whom 
you think you’ll take to the concert, now I’m ous 
of the question.” 

* Nobody on earth.” 

“ Now, Mr. Belford! You’re not acquainted 
anywhere else? Why can’t you be good and 
unselfish, just for once, and go for some homely 
girl?” 

“T declare I will! 
dressed, most ill-tempered, cross-eyed—— 

* Poor, too; don’t forget that.” 

The rest of that conversaticn was not worth 
reporting on behalf of Marvin Belford. 

It was a relief to him, at last, when Mrs. John 
Belford came into the parlour, called him her 
“dear nephew,” and gave him tie stately kiss of 
an admiring aunt. 

It is quite possible she might have been doing 
better service in the library at that moment in 
the part of a devoted wife. 

There sat the banker yet, by the table, his 
grey head bowed upon his fat, wrinkled hands, 
and the voice which came through them almost 
sepulchral : 

“TI can’t quite make up my mind to it, but I 
know it’s coming. It has waited a long time, but 
it will not wait much longer now. Giad I can 
trust Gid. It’s a strange thing to think of, and 
to know it is so close at hand, after all these 
years. Coming, coming. I cannot make up my 
mind toit. She isa good girl, and I’ve loved 
her ever since she was born.” 


T’ll get the ugliest, worst- 


” 





CHAPTER II. 


Tuere were five persons whose rank or duty 
gave them access to the ample vault of Belford 
Brothers, the well-known and highly-respected 
banking-house. 

Of these, the first two, the heads of tne house, 
John and his brother William, rarely looked 
into it. Those who did so more freauently were 
the junior partner, Mr. Marvin Belford; the 
spectacled bookkeeper, Mr. Ruggles; and Mr. 
Gideon Street, in his confidential capacity ot 
teller. 

The minor dignitaries of the ancient house 
could all say, indeed, that they had often looked 
in upon the sombre security of that iron-bound 
cell, they had even awe-struck memories of 
having put their feet inside it; but not one of 
them had been entrusted with the magic 
numbers of the combination which controlled 
the opening of the massive lock. 

But on the day after the events just narrated 
there were five consecutive visitors to the vault, 
and each in turn found some attraction for nis 
eyes in a large, oblong package, tied with cross- 
belts of red tape, which lay a little by itself on 
one of the lower shelves. 

The ancient bookkeeper did not touch the 
package, but he bent his white head over it as 
he said: 

“Miss Faraday’s bonds? Well, they’re a 
special deposit, but I wisn they were somewhere 
else. It won’t do for me to meddle; but her 
uncle ought to look out for that. I forgot; Mr. 
John Belford does not know exactly.” 

He shut his lips tightly and went out, and his 
place was shortly taken by the portly form of 
Mr. William Belford, more grimly and stately 
than his brother John, and more a walking 
assurance of financial solvency. 

He glanced around tne vault to see that ail 
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was right, and his cold brown eyes rested on the 
package: 

* Ruth’s fortune, eh ? We must look out for 
that, for Marvin’s sake. I must tell John to put 
it somewhere else. He doesn’t know the rea 
condition of things, but I can give him a reason 
for it.” 

His heavy, stately tread passed out of the 
vault, and he may have been correct as to his 
brother’s ignorance of peril to that package, for 
in less than ten minutes John Belford was re- 
garding “‘ Ruth’s fortune” with an iron smile, 
and hoarsely chuckling over it : 

*“Tnat’s safe, at all events. 
much to her mother. 
touch it !” 

It was necessary, a little later, for Gideon 
Street to carry into the vault a small japanned 
tin box, and the smile he turned upon the tape- 
belted parcel would have answered him admi- 
rably for skirmish uses at the concert the coming 
evening : 

* There it is. 
I thought for. 
well for her.” 

The smile faded as he spoke, and its place was 
taken by a crimson flush and then by a singular 
paleness 

« They’re not for you, Gideon, my boy. Any 
fool can see that. Do your duty, but don’t you 
let it make a fool of you.” 

Exceilent words to be uttered in a bank-vault, 
whether as a riddle or an exhortation, and when 
he had taken one more look he returned to his 
post in the main office. 

It was late in the day before Mr. Marvin Bel- 
ford found any occasion for crossing that iron 
threshold, and when he did so there were no eyes 
upon him. 

He had a deposit to make, taking it from a 
travelling-bag which he carried in his hand. It 
was an oblong package fastened curiously with 
red tape, and wnen he put it down on the shelf 
beside Ruth Faraday’s fortune he was entirely 
justified in remarking : 

“No man alive could tell them apart. Even 
the tape is of the same width and the creases in 
the paper come exactly right. A perfect pair 
of twins.” 

He was evidently pleased with the comparison 
he was waking, but at the end of it he picked 
up one of the “twins” and slipped it into the 
travelling-bag. A change of mind, doubtless, 
and he had decided not to leave his deposit in 
the vault, for he carried that bag with him in 
his cabafter banking hours when he went home. 
He seemed in low spirits, too, all the way, andit 
was probably weil for him that he had in pros- 
pect an evening of amusement. 

He went to the concert, truly, but he had failed 
to comply with the charitable suggestion of Ruth 
Faraday, for she herself could claim no great 
advantages over the jewelled belle at the side of 
Marvin Belford. 

** Snali I smile on him, 
“T want to.” 

“Do, please, your very best. 
I’ve been doing.” 

“Yes, I saw; and he tried to smile back. 
Failed awfully. Tl give him a chance to 
try again if I can catch his eye. He loves 
me.” 

« There! you hit him.” 

There area few things which Ruth either had 
not yet learned or had forgotten. 

For instance, you may know a man for years 
and years, and you may respect him exceedingly ; 
he may even be your uncie’s step-son and live 
a good wiile in the same house with you, and yet 
you may not veconie the least bit in the world 
intimate witn him, especially if you have it in 
your mind taat you nali-way dislike him and 
can’t teli why. Ii, however, you begin to let 
him slip from “old acquaintance” into ‘old 
friend,” there is no telling how far he will slip 
along that line—or you either. It is a very 
slippery line. 

That night, however, Ruth was in remarkably 
high spirits, and Gideon had something upon 
his mind which absolutely compelled bim to 
smile occasionally. 

Mrs. John Belford nad retired before her hus- 


I owed that 


I’m glad nobody can 


Ruth is more of an heiress than 
Tine old gentleman’s managed 


Ruth ?” asked Gideon. 


Iv’s just what 





band’s niece returned from the concert, but he 
was still up, and he waylaid Ruth as she passed 
the library door. 

“Come in, my dear,” he said, as he slowly 
returned to his seat by the table. 

“What is it, Uncle John?” Her fair face 
was yet flushed with excitement and pleasure 
as she stepped lightly in, but she quickly added, 
“Are you not well? Is there anything the 
matter ?” 

He was looking in her face earnestly and 
lovingly, but there was a white, strange shade 
on his own, as of suppressed and bitter 
pain. 

** Nothing at all, my dear. 
you keep a secret ?” 

She was serious enough now, as. she listened 
to those deep, ominous, ali but tremulous 
tones. 

“Tecan. Try me.” 

“Tt may not seem a great one just now, but 
you must keep it. You are good friends with 
Gideon ?” 

**Good enough, Uncle John, especially this 
evening.” 

«“ The music was good ?” 

“A splendid concert. 
Gideon ?” 

“ Heis a man to be trusted. Tia little while 
it will be necessary for you to trust. someone. 
Trust him. Not anybody else.” 

** Noteven you ?” 

**No, not even me. Iam anold rascal. He 
is young and honest. No matter what turns up, 
trust Gideon Street.” 

«What can you mean ?” 

“Go to bed now. Keep your secret. 
these days you will know what I mean.” 

She tried again, but there was no breath of 
explanation to be obtained from the old gentle- 
man. His face grew hard and his voice harsh, 
but he kept te himself all the remainder of his 
secret. 

The next day things seemed to go on as usual, 
but if John Belford had imtended a deep and 
cunning plot to increase the distance in Ruth 
Faraday’s behaviour to Gideon he had planned 
well and with complete success. Even smiles 
across the table died like flowers in frost. Gideon 
took it all with external calmness, and Ruth 
could not complain of any attempt on his‘part to 
break the barrier of ice she had so unaccountably 
raised. 

The days went by for about a fortnight in a 
curiously chilly way, considering how fine was 
the bright October weather, and then there came 
a great sensation to a very wide social and 
financial “ circle.” 

Gideon Street carried it down to the bank and 
delivered it to Mr. William Belford and his son 
Marvin on their arrival. A telegram earlier sent 
had missed them. 

“ Apoplexy? Dead in his bed? 
come right in with me. 
blow !”” 

In half a minute more the two were closeted 
in the private parlour of the bank, leaving 
Gideon and Mr. Ruggles to spread the sensation 
as customers came in. 

“Father,” asked Marvin, “had you any sus- 
picion of such a danger ?” 

‘* Knew he’d been in fear of it this long time. 
He was under medical treatment. Well, he’s 
gone! Marvin, this will precipitate matters. 


Listento me; can 


But what about 


One of 


; Marvin, 
This is an awful 


This will be a rough day, but you can keep ail | 


steady while I drive to Jonn’s house and back. 


I’ll see Carrie and give some directions, and | 
~ : | needs and proprieties of so sombre a state of 


then we must prepare 

‘Por astorm? No,I don’t see how it can 
come to-day.’ 

“Tt will come. 
ten years.” 

“ Nobody knows there’s any deficit more than 
they did yesterday.” 

«You're not as old as Iam. 
my bones.” 

He hurriedly left the bank and drove away, 
and it did seem for a while as if he had been 
under some mistake. Nota breath of suspicion 
had ever blown upon the credit of Belford 
Brothers. 

In this their hour of trial they were entitled 


I’ve been fighting it off these 


I ean feel it in 








to all imaginable sympathy and business 
courtesy, and it was lavishly extended to them, 
especially the sympathy, in many and varied 
expressions thereof. 

Still, as the day went by and: after William 
Belford’s return, a good many people seemed to 
bein need of. money, and those who had any 
right to draw on Belford Brothers “at s sight” 
began to do so. 

** We've weathered it, father,” 
at three o’clock. 

«* How about to-morrow ? 

« Well, the funerai won’t be till the day after 
that-——”’ 

*‘John’s or the concern’s? I tell you, my 
boy, there issomething in theair. That tning 
will have to:come outif wesuspend. ‘There is 
one thing we might do——” 

«Not with my consent.” 

“Never mind, now, I will think about it. 
That would tide us over, and we could arrange 
afterward.” 

« Never! 
without.” 

“Don’t you. be too sanguine. You'd better 
look im ‘at John’s with~me on our way to 
town.” 

That had been a dark day at the banker’s 
elegant residence. Gideon Street had been glad 
to get away from it in the morning on the plea 
of business necessity. 

He had discovered before going that his affec- 
tion for his step-father had been stronger than 
he knew, and so the blow fell on him the more 
heavily. 

He had also been astonished at the extreme 
of grief expressed by Ruth: Faraday, but he had 
been greatly puzzled by a thing he heard her 
whispering to herself as she leaned above the 
cold face of her uncle: 

«I know now a part of what he meant. What 
can the rest of it be ? This was coming then, and 
he knew it.” 

Gideon had not heard Mrs. Belford say, in the 
shelter of the curtained window : 

“T’m glad my own property is settled on 
me. William will be in control of everything 
else.” 

Nevertheless, it was not without some show of 
reason that Gideon had remarked to Ruth before 
he left the house: 

“I will say just‘one word. I’m glad there’s 
one person beside myselé with heart enough to 
be genuinely sorry.’ 

“Why, Gideon, I loved him.” 

«He loved you, too, and you will know it 
some day.” 

«T’m sure he thought everything of you. But 
I can’t talk now. Do you think they will come 
here right away ?” 

*« Of course they will. I don’t mean to be here 
when they come.” 

Ruth was within a breath of saying, “I wish 
you would,” butshe did not say it, and so when 
William Belford and Marvin called to mingle 
their grief with that of tie stricken housenold 
Gideon was not there. 


said Marvin, 


” 


And we can wenthes it just as well 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir. was the middie of the day before the 
funeral, and the inner parlour of the old bank- 
ing-house contained only Mr. William Belford 
and his son. Business went on in the outer 
office in a manner strictly conformed to the 


affairs. 

** Marvin, it’s only a loan.” 

T protest!” 

“ You have no rights as yet. If you and pa 
were already married it would be different. La 
my brother’s sole executor.” 

** What of that, father? Ruth is of age. This 
is her own private property. You’ve no control. 
I doubt if Unele John would have any rigit if 
he were alive.” 

*« It’s a deposit, Marvin. I won’t break if Ican 
help it.” 

The oblong, tape-bound package lay on the 
table before nim, and he tore it open with a 
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novement so sudden that Marvin’s outstretched 
i was all too late. 

“What! Whatis this?” 

** Mere waste paper !” 

«“ Whose work is this ?” 

It was hard to say which fage of those two 
was changing colour and expression the more 
rapidly as their eyes glanced from each other to 
the heap of trash on the table. 

“Could Uncle John——” 

“No, indeed’! Nor old Ruggles. This is worse 
than the deficit. It is utter and everlasting 
ruin.” 

“There is but one.other man.” 

“Gideon? Call him:in.” 

In a moment more Mr. William Belford was 
sternly pointing to the contents of Ruth Fara- 
day’s special deposit and demanding : 

« What does this mean, Mr. Street ?” 

“ Rubbish, I should say. Why?” 

«*What do you know about it ?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

“Mr. Street, do you know we have found a 
large deficit in the books of this house ?” 

“ Perfectly well.” 

“And now here is this robbery, evidently 
committed by someone who hadvaccess to ‘the; 
vault.” 

“It looks very bad indeed.” 

Not a hair of Gideon’s , beard and 
moustaches flinched, but | latter “bad a, 
quiver in them as if they were begimming to curl) 
a little. 

“Have you any explanation\tooffer!?” thun- 
dered the banker. 

“Possibly I have. The pluniiering has-been 
done quite systematically. I think it bas re- 
quired co-operative labour—say:of two persons, 
at least.” 

“ Sir, I will haveyou-arrested !” 

“A scapegoat would -certainly be desirable, 
but I doubt if I am theright:man. T shall cer- 
tainly refuse to eerve.”” 

“« Leave the room, sir!’ 

«T will, and I shali also immediately leave the 
bani, but not the city. I shall not run away, 
Mr. Belford.” 

**Go, sir! Go!” 

He went, not hastily, nor as one who had 
flight in his mind. 

“ Marvin, this is awful! We can stand it 
through to-day.” 

* To-morrow is the funeral, next day Sunday. 
Wesnallnotopen our doors again, father, now 
tnose drafts are coming.” 

« We can’t pay ten shillings in the pound, but 
we'll keep a-going till three o’clock.” 

So they did, but the air’ was becoming 
mysteriously filled with rumours undefined con- 
cerning the stability of the bereaved firm. It 
was surprising how many men were ready to re- 
mark: 

“T don’t know about it; John was the back- 
bone of the house.” 

And he was dead, and that very evening 
his brother was compelled to remark to his 
widow: 

“There will be nothing to divide, Carrie.” 

« What, William! Nothing?” 

“Not a penny. There has been a heavy defal- 
cation, heavy losses on top of it. Quite a run 
now, and morecoming. The house will go into 
bankruptcy to-morrow.” 

* Ob, Mr. Belford,” suddenly exclaimed Ruth, 
whose ears had lostno word he had been saying, 
“can I not help you? Tere are my-bonds, take 
them. Uncle Jonn’ said he had more than 
doubled the amount left me.” 

Mrs. Belford was staring at her brother-in- 
law in open-eyed, silent astonishment, while he 
on his part seemed struggling with a great gasp 
of some kind, as he turned his head away from 
the tearful generosity in Ruth Faraday’s face. 

“Your bonds, my dear? ‘There has been a 
robbery as wellas a defaleation. Your fortune 
is all gone—every penny of it.” 

_ “Robbery? Ail gone? Who could have done 
it: o> 

‘It’s alla robbery !” all but screamed Mrs. 
Belford. “Who did it, William? Who did 
itp” 

“ Be calm, Carrie, ve calm. It’san awful state 





of affairs. Tell me, did Gideon Street come home | 


| to supper ?”” 

“«y es, he was here to supper, and he went out 
again.’ 

**I doubt if you will see him again very soon. 
Thank you for your kind offer, Ruth. It is 
time for me to go.” 

** Do you suspect Gideon ?” 

“TI will not say more now.” 

“T will, then,” said Ruth, firmly. ‘Ido not 
suspect him. You must not do anything against 
him so far as I am concerned.” 

“ My dear, generous-hearted girl, things must 
take theirown course.” 

There-was nothing Ruth could think of in re- 
ply to that, and, after Mr. Belford withdrew, she 
had quite enough to do in’soothing the now 
hystericaligrief of the bankrupt’s widow. Only 
one\gleam of common-sense. broke through the 
black.cloud of all that wifely sorrow. 

“Ruth Faraday,” she said, “how could you 
besuch a fool? If your fortune had been in 
your own hands you'd have lent it to them,and 

ou'd havelost it. It’s just as well somebody 
stole it. I’m glad mine’s safe, what there is of 
it.. 'What»will become of you ?” 
was’a question with which Ruth had not 
‘yet: to wrestle, but she saw that it must 
come, by the light of the flash Mrs. Belford let 
‘in: her. 
said nothing at the moment, but she did 
a » great deal of thinking.all that evening while 
-shesat alone in the library wondering when 
Gideon Street would return, and what could 
keep him so late. 

Solate? It waswwery late; and the thonght 
whispered to her at last that she would rather 
not.see him when heveame in, for:she would.not 
dare to tell himthe:dreadful things Mr. William 
Belford had said ofthim. 

Gideon chose his own hour, but he did return, 
and he was at the breakfast-table next morning. 
He was all alone, for neither of the ladies came 
down. 

Then he went to his own room, and, some 
hours later, none of those who gathered to join 
in the solemn ceremonials of the occasion per- 
ceived, in his behaviour or in that of any mem- 
ber of the Belford family, a trace of improper 
feeling, only the uncommunicative reserve of 
men and women in afiliction. 

Perhaps it was as mucn Ruth’s fault as any- 
one’s that Gideon Street and not Marvin Belford 
assisted her to a carriage and took a vacant seat 
beside her. 

All the proprieties were duly observed, but 
in less than an hour after the return from the 
funeral a couple of gentlemen called to see Mr. 
Street, and he went out with them and did not 
return that day. Hedid not even leave word 
where he was going, or send back any message 
to inform his anxious friends why he should not 
come back. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tuat Saturday night it was well known in 
the financial community that Belford Brothers 
would never again open their doors for business. 
It was known, too, tnat there were ‘‘some par- 
ticularly nasty features” alout the failure. 

Mr. Marvin Belford’s own room was, tnerefore, 
the most comfortable place for him to be in, and 
he was there; but he had been somewhere else 
first. 

He had spent an hour with Ruth Faraday 
just after tea, and he was evidently thinking 
about her now as he sat and stared at the small 
bit of burning searcoal in the grate before 
him. 

“ ’ve been too fast with Ruth,” he said, aloud. 
* She’s feeling awfully cut up just now. I ought 
to have waited. She'll come round, of course, 
when she wakes up to the facts of the case. 
Hasn’t a glimmer of an idea what it is to work 
fora living. I shail have to play poor for a 
while ; but it beats me what I’m todo about 
those things just now. It’s a queer secret to 
keep, but I’li keep it. Yes, I will, if I have to 
keep it for ever!” 

There was sometning harshly husky in his 








voice as he uttered the last words. Ue roseand 
walked slowly to a trunk in a corner. 

The door of the room was already locked, so 
that he was in no danger of intrusion, while he 
drew from the trunk and placed upon his table 
an oblong, tape-bound packace, remarking: 

“Tll see what there is of it.” 

In about half a minute more he had seen, 
and he was staggering back from the table with 
a large white envelope in his hand. On the 
table, released from its careful wrapping, was a 
heap of old letters and other wortbiess things, 
and Marvin Belford nad not yet found a single 
word to express the feeling of astounded disap- 
pointment with which he had stripped their 
mockery bare. 

That one-envelope had lain on top, and it was 
addressed in a large, firm hand to “ William 
Belford, Esq.” 

“T mayas well open it.” 

He did so, and the broad sheet of paper he 
unfolded from it bore only these words : 






‘* WE are even now, my Gear brother. Letus 
divide the deficit between us. You will not be 
able to lay your hands upon Ruth’s fortune just 
now.—Affectionately, Joun Brtrorp.” 


* Divide it between them?” gasped Marvin. 
“Tthoughtas much. All I took didn’t make 
the matter really any worse. So Uncle John 
swamped Ruth,too, did he? It’s rough on me 
just now: but what if she had accepted me? I 
should have been in a box then.” 

There was comfort in his misery, therefore, 
and there was fire‘im the grate, and all that pile 
of rubbish would ‘burn, including Uncle Jonn’s 
letter. 

That was an uncomfortable evening for a 
great many people, but not:one of all those who 
mourned ifor John Belford, or for the failure of 
the*house of which he-had been the head, passed 
the long hours more wretchedly than did Mr. 
Gideon Street. 

There is hardly anything more trying to manly 
fortitude than an arrest ona felonious accusa- 
tion, locked up over Sunday, tosit and eat one’s 
heart out in solitude with a prospect of possible 
years and years of just such locking up in some 
lonely cell or other. 

“It would bealmost as bad to be let out now,” 
said Gideon to himself more than once, “and 
have men look at me as they will.” 

Late in the night, as he lay there in the dark- 
ness, other words burst from him: 

“And she! Ruth Faraday to think I ama 
thief, and that I stole from Hxx !” 

It was not exactly a yell of agony, but it was 
a very good suppressed likeness of one. 

He could send for a lawyer even on Sunday, 
and he could be assured that his arrest was an 
unwarrantable, hasty proceeding, and that the 
magistrate would surely let him out again on 
Monday morning, after a few formalities; but 
something very black nad settled over the soul 
of Gideon Street. He knew as well as if he had 
been told that tne reason of his absence was now 
well understood in the mansion of the Widow 
Belford. 

What he did not know was that the news had 
been carried there by Marvin Belford, or how 
much of emphasis it nad added to the replies 
made by Ruth Faraday to sundry gracefully, 
even passionately, tendered pleadings. 

One night more, a creadfully dark one, full 
of tempest out of doors, and marked by other 
tempests In some homes and in such dim crypts 
as they lock up suspected felons in. 

Gideon’s man of law was right, nevertheless, 
and before the noon of Monday he was free to 
walk past the closed doors of tne old banking- 
house. He knew he was stared at by anumber 
of men who passed him as he came up the street ; 
but only one old acquaintance spoke to him. 

“What’s the cause of the failure?” was 
Gideon’s reply; “can’t say. “I’m told the 
money gave out and they nadtoclose. I left 
them the day before. You will have to ask 
somebody else.” 

tuth Faraday was in her own room that after- 
noon when a servant knocked at the door and 
told her Mr. Street was in the parlour and wished 
to see her. 
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“I'VE KNOWN 


“ Tell him I'll come right down.” Then she 
sat down upon a trunk she had been packing. 
“Gideon! I thought he was in prison. What 
shallI say to him? Guilty ? No, indeed ; Idcn’t 
believe a word of it. If I keep him waiting he 
will think I do.” 

He stood in the middle of the parlour when 
she flashed in, and she paused for a moment. 
He had never before looked so very large and 
strong and noble, only his face was ghastly 
white. 

‘Miss Faraday—— 

“* Gideon, I don’t believe it!” 

“But, Miss Faraday, I spent last night, the 
day before, the night before that, in a felon’s 
cell. Iam dishonoured.” 

* You did not do it? 
money, or my bonds ?” 

“Their mcney—the deficit ?—it was gone 
before I ever entered the bank. I did take your 
bonds, all of them.” 

“You did? Gideon !” 

“Yes, did. Your uncle gave them to me 
to keep for you. I have kept them. Here they 
are.” 

She had seen the valise he was now opening. 
It had given her a swift thought that he was 
going away, but now he took from it a package 
which he tore open in her presence. 

“* Gideon——”’ 

“They are all here, Miss Faraday. I have been 
true to my trust.” 

‘Don’t count them, Gideon, please don’t. I 
would trust you with anything. I promised 
Uncle John I would. Did you say they put you 
in jail?” 

She was close to him now, and looking up in 
his face, for the idea was growing upon her that 
he had somehow been suffering on her account 
and the tears were in her eyes and voice. 

“* Never mind that, Miss Faraday. I can’t leave 
town till the investigation is over. I shall go 
then, but I wanted to put your property in your 
own hands as soon as possible.” 


You did not take their 





A great storm was shaking him frém head to 
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YOU FROM CHILDHOOD. YOU USED TO CALL ME YOUR cousin.” } 


foot, but his eye and voice were steady till her 
answer came: 

“These things? What can I do with them ? 
Won’t you take care of them for me? Wouldn’t 
they help you to get into business, Gideon ? or 
haif of them ?” 

“Ruth Faradry !” 

“You are not dishonoured! You are notdis- 
graced! I don’t believe a word of it. Won’t you, 
Gideon? Please do!” The tears were pouring 
down her face in a great shower as she looked 
upon the terrible pain in his, and her hands went 
out to him in sucha way that he could but take 
them, they seemed so eager to be taken. “I suf- 
fered so all yesterday after I knew what they 
had done to you.” 

The two pairs of hands—the small ones and 
the very large ones—clung fast to one another 
for a moment and a beautiful light dawned first 
in Ruth’s face and then in Gideon’s. 

«Ruth? Is itso? Ruth ?” 

“Gideon, I’ve been finding it out for two 
weeks, but it must have been so before.” 

“«T found it out a year ago, and itall but killed 
me. Yesterday, all the nights long, as I lay 
there——” 

“Gideon! Pleasedonot! It is dreadful!” 

His héad had been bending lower and lower for 
some seconds and he had dropped one of her 
hands that his arm might be free. 

‘*Oh, Ruth, I can face anybody now. 
world !”” 

Too much time could not be spent in the 
parlour, for it was due to Mrs. Belford that 
the state of affairs should be explained to her. 

«I don’t understand it at all, Ruth,” was the 
widow’s final comment. “It’s all terrible. And 
your fortune is safe, and you are engaged to Mr. 
Street, and nobody knew a word about it, and 
they put him in jail! It’s enough to drive me 
crazy.” 

Ruth had yet another explanation to make 
that day, and it seemed to puzzle very much a 
pair of brisk-mannered gentlemen who called to 
see her on important business. 


All tne 





“Do we understand you, Miss Faraday ? You 


had no property in the hands of Belford Bro- 
thers ?” 

“Not any,sir. It was all removed some time 
ago—before the death of my uncle. I have nos 
lost anything.” 

«But Mr. Street isaccused——” 

** No, he is not, sir; not by me. Iam of full 
age. He has my entire confidence, and he is in 
entire charge of my business affairs.” 

Ah! certainly. Of course. I think we had 
better go; do you not, Mr. Johnson ?” 

“‘Reckon we had. There’s an awful leak in 
this business somewhere. *Tisn’t here.” 

Ruth Faraday had never in her life before 
appeared so dignified and positive as she did 
while she was bowing out of the parlour those 
two emissaries of law and justice, and there 
came a rustle of silk behind her as she did 
50. 
«Ruth, dear, I’m so glad Mr. Street saved 
your bonds! But what will Brother William say, 
and your Cousin Marvin ?” 

«What will they say? I never want to see 
them again. How will they dare to look Gideon 
in the face after what they have done? Arrest- 
ing him!” 

“*Oh, dear me! I had almost forgotten about 
that. I was thinking of you and Marvin.” 

“ Aunt Carrie—Well, you might as well know. 
I told Marvin what I thought of him and his 
father last night wnen he told me they nad put 
Gideon in jail. He will never trouble me any 
more.” 

It was not likely he would now that any 
vision he might have of Ruth would surely con- 
found itself in his mind with another of Gideon 
Street. ‘ 

Nevertheless, after all was settled, even lohg 
afterward, when Mrs. Ruth Street and her hus- 
band had freely pardoned everybody, neither 
Mr. William Belford nor his son Marvin was 
able to give himself a satisfactory explanation 
of the mystery of the tape-bound package and 
the bonds it did not contain. Like the long- 
hidden deficit, it remained one of the “ mysteries 
of banking.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE GROVES OF BLARNEY. 


Ricuarp Ferris was no more fickle and in- 
constant than most men, but he was under 
the influence of a strong and bitter disap- 
pointment. 

His ideal had turned out, in his eyes, to be 
selfish and mercenary, and she was no more to be 
thought of. 

Must he, therefore, forego the society of 
women because she was faithless ? He was young, 
rich, in good bodily health, and with, it was to 
be presumed, years of life before hir. 

Should he sacrifice himself to a shadow ? Most 
decidedly not. Lady Kate was beautiful, cer- 
tainly, no girl could "eaual her in his estima- 
tion, but he could say with the poet: 

“Tf she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be ?”” 

Now all this was worse than sophistry. He 
knew it to be so. 

The fact is that, almost unknown to himself, 
insidiously enouga hehad begun to find pleasure 
in the society of “Lucille. 

She was very charming, very pleasant, and 
to his fancy the most agreeable companion in 
the world. 

Captain Balfour watched them witha keen 
eye. He was perfectly satisfied with the way 
things were progressing. 

Richard Ferris was scrupulously exact in his 
payments and very liberal with his loose cash. 

e carried out to the letter the practice sneered 
at by Bulwer in Paul Clifford, that the gentle- 
man always pays for the lady. But Boulognese 
society was not particular. 

wn tall the prudent father was anxious that 
- tters should come to a climax in a reasonable 

me. 





He gave one or two hints to Lucille, who, 
however, checked his impetuosity. 

“You must not be in a hurry,” she said, 
“ everything is going on swimmingly—as swim- 
mingly as you could wish. Leave me alone,” she 
added, ‘I amno fool. Ferrisis not at allin love 
with me—but will propose all the same—if you 
do not hurry him.” 

“leave it to you,” he answered, laughing, 
and that evening sacrificed himself so far as to 
attend a supper at the Hoteldes Bains, given 
by Madam Benoit, at Richard Ferris’s expense, 
to Lucille and a party of her friends. 

The father saw enough to become aware that 
the glamour of his daughter’s beauty was over 
Richard. The young man was in love toa 
certain degree, even if his more refined senti- 
ments were not affected. 

That evening Richard Ferris acted ina way 
to compromise himself somewhat. He was 
unusually attentive, never left Lucille’s side. 

Significant looks were exchanged and whis- 
pers passed round. 

Next morning, after a rather late breakfast, 
Richard Ferris and Lucille Balfour went out for 
a walk. 

He skirted the convent wall and took a way 
that led into the country. 

It was a splendid day. 

After walking some time Miss Balfour re- 
marked that it was rather warm. 

In fact the heat threatened to be intense. 

Richard Ferris pointed to a feiled trunk a 
few yards distant under some shady trees. 

«* Let us sit down there,” he said, quietly, “and 
talk about last night.” 

He had a very vague idea of what he had said 
the night before under the influence of the 
luxurious supper and thechampagne. Still, he 
knew he had passed the Rubicon. 

Lucille blushed, as well she might. 

They sat down, his arm round her waist, and 
her head, after a little gentle pressure, half re- 
clining on his shoulder. 

“ You did not answer my question last night,” 
he said. ‘“ Will you now?” 





“Ido not remember,” she whispered, ina low, 
sweet voice. 

“I told you I loved you and wished you to be 
my wife,” was the reply. ‘‘ Nay, Lucille, re- 
main where you are. ‘Ihe air is redolent of love 
and sweetness. Let us be happy.” 

“What will make you so?’ she asked, co- 
quettishly. 

“* Say you love me,” he urged, 

“If that can make you so,” she answered, 
fervently, and if ever she was true in her life she 
was so then, “ be happy.’ 

We need not say what followed. Experienced 
lovers will of course know, younger ones will 
learn in time. 

“You realiy love me?’ she presently asked. 

And he held her, and kissed her again and 
again, and presently let ner go. 

Then she ran forward, leaving him to follow. 
She was anxious to let her father know of her 
victory. 

Richard Ferris did not follow for a moment. 
Had she haveseen him she might not have been 
pleased. 

He sighed and gnawed his moustache, and as. 
he moved on remained thinking. 

His thoughts seemed scarcely those of a happy 
lover. He looked perplexed, anything indeed 
but a nappy lover. 

Two hours later they dined. Captain Balfour 
knew allabout it, but iike tne good actor he was 
bided his time. 

It was not the custom in Boulogne society for 
ladies to retire after dinner. When Richard 
Ferris and the captain sat after the meal Lucille 
either made their punch or poured out their 
wine. 

She did so on this occasion, but presently, 
eager to communicate her news, went down to 
Madam Benoit, leaving tne gentlemen to enjoy 
their coffee. 

They did so in silence for some time. 

“Captain Balfour,” suddenly began the young 
man, making a plunge, “‘would you have any 
particular odjection tome as a son-in-law ?” 

















boy!” cried Balfour, with a} 


start, “ what do you mean?” 
y. I haveasked your daughter to 
1d she has consented,” the other 
“T am deeply gratified, amd only 
want your consent to make our engagement 
public.” 

“Mr. Ferris, ‘you amaze me,” continued the 
captain, “you take my breath away—my little 
Loo, who would have thought it? Really are 
you in earnest, Richard ?” 

«I never joke on serious matters,” said the 
young man, gravely. 

‘Then allow me to say—how much I am de- 
lighted,” exclaimed the captain, shaking his 
hand warmly, and he poured a stiff drop of 
cognac into his coffee. 

“Now, Captain Balfour, I camo longer. keep 
my secret,” said Ferris, ratherssadly, ‘‘ I eammo 
longer play the part of » poor man. Your 
daughter will wed a husband with seven :thou- 
sand a year, aud the owner of Seafield Halla 
mansion with asplendid park attached.” 

Captain Balfour turned red, that red which 
threatens apoplexy, and for a moment could say 
nothing. 

“ Really, Ferris, you must be joking,” the 
wily captain remarked. 

‘‘ No,” said Perris, “I will tell’ you all about 
it—entirely between ourselves.” 

And he began his narrative from the evening 
when he heard the mews of his accession ‘to 

wealta; he did mot spare that cad J 
Clingo, while he told the whole truth about Lady 
Kate. 

“I loved her once,” he said, mournfuilly,|:the 
«but she proved herself mercenary, and I have 
wiped her from my heart. We will not annoy 
Miss Balfour by any reference to this—you pro- 
mise me that?” 

“ Certainly,” 
termined to hurry the marriage as soon as pes 
sible, forfear thatachangein his attentions might 
take place afterall. “I may tell my daughter, 
i presume, Ferris?” . 

* Certainly,” was the answer. 

* You will not object to a marriage in Lon- 
don, I presume ?”’ observed the captain. 

«My dear Balfour,” said Ferris, with a laugh | 
that was slightly hysterical, “ I ieave everytaing | 
in your hands. Do with me what you please. | 
‘To-morrow you can have a cheque for the trous- 
seau, my boy.” 

And thus it was settled. 

Lucille was, of course, awfully astonished and 
even a little hurt when she heard how sne had 
been deceived, but Ferris with a laugh soon 
silenced her objections. 

Lucille enjoyed her triumph in Boulogne for 
some weeks, and then went to London, after a 
trip to Paris to order a trousseau, to prepare for 
the wedding. 

Ferris ran down to his country house, which 
he ordered to be put in proper repair, and then 
came to London. 

His first visit in the morning was from the 
hotel to the Turtle Doves, naving an engage- 
ment with Balfour. 

Tnat worthy was very elated. 

As Ferris passed in Jasper Clingo saw him 
in conversation witn Balfour. 

He sought his opportunity. 

“ Do you know tnatfeliow Ferris ?” he asked 
of the gay captain. 

“Fellow Ferris!’ cried Balfour, “my dear 
boy, Squire Ferris, of Seafiela Hall, witn seven 
thousand a year—my son-in-law that is to be— 
mustn’t talk that way.” 

* Marry Lucilie! ” cried i Ciingo. 

“ Yes, all settled and agreec,”’ the elate officer 
replied, and told the whole atory. * See, bere 
itis in the ‘Morning Post.’” 

‘nat evening Jasper Clingo posted down to 
Belmont and snowed the paragraph. 

Lady Kate, after a long struggle, yielded to 
her fate. 

But she was evidentiy crushed, and Clingo 
saw that she gave way to force—the force of 
ner father’s will. He went back, rage and fury 
in his heart. 

He would marry her and then have his re- 
venge he'said to himself. 


” 


cried the elated father, who de--j:meanr 
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nean and paltry nature, and one 
that reve ile 3 in the glory of petty revenge. 
His soul was mean ona snaliow, his nature | 
what is known as caddish. 


CHAPTER VIL 
AT THE CLUB ONCE MORE. 


DissatisFizp with himself, thinking of the 
bsent girl whom in his heart he still loved, and 
whom-he had so abruptly left at Belmont on 
that amemorable morning, yet resolved for 
honour’s sake to wed Lucille, Richard Ferris 
went into the club one evening shortly after 
hisrreturn from Boulogne. 

It-wasearly, and he found a seat in one of 
‘thoseialoove-like recesses with a curtain which 
served to sereen the Nap. players from the 
public gaze. 

Richard wasirritated with himself, a mood of 
‘mind*which:did not put him. in good temper 
with others. 

He shut himself in, took up a newspaper, 
hopitg:to-avoid detection, and settled himself to 
read. 


Scareely had he done so when he heard a 
voice, thewoice ofa well-known habitué, Captain 
Douglass»saying words that surprised him. 

«« Well, Mellish,”’ he said, with a laugh, “so 
the Balfouramd!Ba.Belle Lucille have landed a 
big fiswat last?’ 

Richard Ferris»was about to. speak a word 


' er ngpe meres his fate for life, when 
his} hurried out of the room, leaving the two young 


Mellish reacned 


“ And a pret -at. that,” he said, 

“*toibe hooked t bait?’ 
“bout not noting 4 abont.his monvy you 
‘mveanr?’”’ said Douglass. 

““Yes. The cool scoundrel came home from 
Boulogne to set the trap,” Mellish went on. 
“ His brother Jim—you know him ?—is a clerk 
in Mr. Newman’s office and sent the captain full 


k sneering answer .of 


be 





particulars of his fat legacy. Cunning fellow— 
| very.” 
| “ And then again what a flat Ferris must ve to 
lét that unmitigated cad Clingo marry that 
charming daughter of old Dunboyne,” pursued 
Captain ‘Dougiass. *<T- heard him say last night 
that it was lucky for him that Perris was such 
a fool as to play into his hands.” 

** How so ?” 

““Why, the girl cares, he said, more for 
Ferris’s little ‘finger than about his whole body. 
Their quarrel was a mere misunderstanding, 
which he had keptalive. Still, until she knew 
of his engagement to Lucille Balfour she had 
held him aloof.” 

**A pretty rascal.” 

“Yes; he produced proof positive of the com- 
ing match, and then she accepted him. ‘She 
| hates me like poison,’ he cried, ‘ut wait until 

she is Mrs. Clingo.’ 

“Gentlemen,” said Richard, appearing before 
them from the alcove, ‘‘ pardon my having been 
guilty of an apparently mean action, but if 
| what you say be true you have saved me from 

| worse than death.” 

The two young fellows, not bad in any way, 
| only carelessand thoughtless, exchanged glances, 
| and then Captain Douglass spoke. 

i ‘** Deuced unpleasant, you know, Ferris,” he 

| said. “ But I hope you are not offended. We are 

mot going to back out. It is all true as 
gospel.” 

“ Offended !” cried Ferris, shaking their two 
hands. “By heavens, you have done me the 

| greatest service one man can doanother. Iam 
off to Belmont by the 7 p.m. express. Come and 
dine.” 

And he led the way intothe room appointed 
for the distribution of culinary refreshment. 

He ordered a splendid dinner with excellent 
wines. 

** When Clingo and Balfour come say I have 
gone down to Belmont to have an explanation 
with Lady Kate,” he said, the champagne hav- 
ing somewhat roused him. 

“Do you really wish us to give that mes- 
” asked Captain Douglass, 








sages 


looking at | 


| Ferris with considerable st urprise. Don’t you 
| think it would be better to see Lady Kate first, 
and thus steal a march on that rascal Clingo? 
| What aselfish fellow Lord Dunboyne must be 
to wish to sacrifice his daughter toa man she 
despises—a man who has not one redeeming 
quality, and ecamonly rely upon the money at his 
bankers to pull him througn.” 

“He is indeed a most 
scoundrel,” cried Ferris, angrily. ‘“ But Lord 
Dunboyne is in his power. It would indeed be 
hard to resign her to anyone, but to a fellow of 
low origin like that! It makes my blood boil to 
think of it. Lady Kate to marry such a paitry 
villain! Lord.Dunboyne mightat any rate nave 
found a.gentleman to marry his daughter.” 

He forgot how, to a certain extemt, he had 
forced Tiady Kate into his rival’s arms. 

* Money-doesit all the worid over, my dear 
boy,” said “Meliish, drily. “Dumboyne vaiues 
gold more than anything else inthe world. He 
has dissipated his money, and’ now’ thinks: that 
his daughter ought’to pay the penalty oi his 
sins. But you will-save her from sucha mar- 
tiage.” 

“Tam going at. once: to see ‘her, and'shall be 
an early callerat Belmont House. Good night. 
Don’t forget my message to Messrs. Clingo and 
Balfour.” 

And he shook hands heartily with ithe two 
young men, to whom he felt he owed a debt of 
Saw pa although it was only by accident that 

he bad overheard.their conversation. 

“T shall not forget,” said Captain Douglass. 

And Ferris, who was flushed and excited, 


consummate 


men chatting over their wine. 

“ Wihat®a hot-heatied fellow Ferris is,” said 
Mellish, witheasyawn. ‘“ Can’t understand a 
—_ himeelf out tosuch an extent about 


< You: are:too blasé to let anyone put you out, 
old fellow,” remarked the captain, pouring out 
the wine and laughing. 

‘It will be rather a good joke to deliver that 
message to Clingo and his precious friend,’ 
said Mellish. “1 wonder how they will take 
> ”? 

“Bully, I expect,” returned the captain. 
“There will be the deuce and all of a row.” 

“We will not mix ourselves up in it,” said 
Mellish, “it is only necessary to state that Ferris 
is going to have an explanation with the young 
lady.” 

«« You are quite right,” said Douglass, “ itis 
better not to quarrel outright with Clingo. He 
is not at all a pleasant customer when he shows 
his teeth.” 

‘“‘ Devilish disagreeable,” assented Mellish, 
“and he holds my IO U for a heavy sum, so I 
don’t want to break with the fellow just now.” 

“Nor I,” said the captain, “he is a handy 
chap to know at a pinch, and I too have my 
reasons for not offending him.” 

“Talk of his satanic majesty,” whispered 
Mellish, as Clingo entered the room and ad- 
vanced towards the table at which they were 
seated, a smile on his sallow face. 

He began conversing witn a great display of 
good fellowship, and taking up a glass of wine 
drank to the healt of his future wife, inviting 
the others to join in the toast. 

‘There is many a slip ’twixt the cup and the 
lip, old fellow,” obseryed Cuptain Dougiass, in 
an indifferent tone. 

“ Not in this case,” returned Clingo, with a 
coarse, loud laugh. “I am booked, my dear 
boys 3, and cOuldn’t back ous even if I desired 
ty 

“No?” interrogated the captain, pulling his 
long moustache,  gouldn’t pack out of it, en ?” 

He looked at Clingo with ili-concealed dis- 
gust; in England, as Lord Lytton has told us, 
itis so necessary tobe a gentieman, and Captain 
Douglass would scarcely nave tolerated the 
society of such ‘a man if he had not been in his 
power to a certain extent. 

«“ Whatis the matter?” asked Clingo, looking 
at Mellish, who was moving restlessly in his 
chur, “there is something wrong with you two 

‘liows. Have you been losing at cards P” 

"He buttoned up his coat as ne spoke, a signi- 
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ficant movement which was not lost upon the 
others; it was evident that he thought they 
wanted to borrow money of him. He had not 
the slightest suspicion of what was coming. 

Before they could say anything to convince 
Clingo of tne delusion under which he was 
labouring Balfour entered and ‘glanced eagerly 
round the room before approaching the table at 
which the three men were sitting. 

“Have you seen anything of young Ferris?” 
he asked, as he dropped into a chair. 

“ Yes,” said Mellisn, ** we dined with him ; he 
has just left us—not aquarter of an hour 
ago.” 

«And he wished us to give you a message,” 
observed the captain, ina drawiing tone. “A 
deuced queer message, by the way, although 
you will doubtless understand what it’ means.” 

“To give me a message ?” cried Balfour. 

“Yes, and he said something about it also 
concerning Mr. Clingo here. He went off in a 
great hurry, and his | message was——” 

The captain paused for a moment to enjoy 
the astonishment depicted on the faces of the 
two men. 

Weil?” exclaimed Balfour, impatiently. 

““His words were,” said the captain, with 
great gusto, “* Tell Messrs. Balfour and Clingo 
that I have gone to Belmont to demand an ex- 
planation of Lady Kate.’’ 

“ Thedevil !’ muttered Balfour, while Clingo’s 
sallow countenance took a yet more unwhole- 
some hue. 

“Help yourselves,” said the captain, passing 
the bottle, “ the wine is paid for.” 

“Thank you,” returned Baifour, ‘ but about 
that stupid joke of Ferris’s. What in the world 
could he have meant by it ?” 

“Don’t know, I am sure,” said Mellish. 
* Ferris doesn’t seem the fellow to goin for that 
sort of thing.” 

“ What sort of thing?” asked Clingo, sharply. 

«Why, joking on such a subject. It would 
not ‘be very respectful to the young lady, I 
should think,” he added. 

“That question you must discuss with 
Ferris,” said Balfour, as he pushed back his 
chair from the table. ‘‘ Sorry to leave good com- 
pany, but I must be going.” 

“ And I,” added Clingo,alsorising. ‘I shall 
certainly demand an explanation of that very 
singular message when I meet Mr. Richard 
Ferris. Good evening, gentlemen.” 

The two men left the club and walked for 
about a hundred yards in silence, when Balfour 
suddenly spoke. 

**So perish all our hopes,” he said, moodily. 
“We may as well throw up the game.” 

«Don’t talk like a fool,” cried Clingo, angrily. 
“T mean to reach Belmont before Ferris, and 
prevent him from seeing Lady Kate—itis our 
only hope.” 

«* What good will that do me if he has found 
out the trick I have played upon him ?” asked 
Balfour, sullenly. 

“We don’t know yet what he has found out,” 
returned Clingo, fiercely, “put we do know that 
he will never marry another woman if he once 
has an explanation from Lady Kate.” 

Even his companion could not guess at the 
bitter passions that wrung and gnawed at his 
heart, nor was he able to form any idea of the 
dark and evil determination at which he had 
arrived. 

They turned into an hotel and ordered wine 
anda Bradshaw time-table, which Clingo con- 
sulted eagerly. 

* Capital !’ he cried, bringing down his hand 
on the table so violently as to make his com- 
banion start. 

“ Well ?” interrogated Balfour. 

“I find that by going to a junction I can get 
down before Ferris,” returned Ciingo, with a 
look of exultation on his face. 

“And you think you can succeed in prevent- 
ing this interview?” cried Balfour. 

Clingo smiled oddly as he lifted his glass and 
held it up to the light, admiring the rich colour 
of the ruby wine. 

“Trust me,” he answered, “‘ Richard Ferris 
— never have that explanation with Lady 

ate.’ 





Clingo avoided Balfour’s eyes as he spoke, 
thinking perhaps that he might be able to read 
what was passing in his mind. 

But Balfour had his own affairs to think of 
just then. He did not like the idea of losing 
the big prize his daughter had so cleverly 
hooked. 

“Tl bring an action against him, by Jove,” 
he cried. “He has no right to play fast and 
loose with my girl. Noone with tne feelings of 
a father would stand it, Clingo.” 

“Of course not,” returned the other, with a 
searcely hidden sneer, “‘ but you'll own, I sup- 
pose, that it is better he should not see Lady 
Kate?” 

“ Perhaps u are right,” said Balfour, 
doubtfully, “but it will not make much 
difference to me either way if he already knows 
the whole truth.” 

“Your daughter can deny it utterly, and if he 
‘does not succeed in having that interview with 
Lady Kate he will the more readily believe: any 
statement Lucille may make.” 

«There is something in that,’’ said Balfour, 
but half satisfied. “1 think the girl has some 
influence over him.” 

“ Egad, she ought to have,” observed Clingo. 
“She is handsome enough to turn any man’s 
head. Here’s to her health.” 

And he tossed off the wine with a loud and 
boisterous laugh, which considerably astonished 
his companion. 

«There is not much time to lose,” Balfour 
observed, throwing away the cigar he had been 
smoking and turning to look at the clock on the 
mantelpiece. 

‘<I shall be in time,” replied Clingo, and there 
was such a peculiar ring in his voice that his 
companion looked at him searchingly. 

His eyes were bloodshot and wild and he 
appeared to be labouring under some strong 
excitement. 

** What is the matter?” asked Balfour, alarmed 
at the ghastly whiteness of his face. “ Are you 
il?” 

“Tile” cried Clingo, with a loud laugh. 
“Never was better in my life. Letus drink 
confusion to Richard Ferris. If words could 
kili he would have been dead long ago and suf- 
fering the tortures of the lower regions.’ 

And he gave another wild and boisterous 
laugh as he tossed off giass after glass of wine, 
while his companion continued to gaze at him in 
evident astonishment, not unmingled with un- 
easiness. 

“If you don’t take care you will be too 
drunk to. take a journey to-night,” said Bal- 
four. 

“Drunk!” said Clingo, contemptuously. 
“Nothing will make me drunk to-night. The 
wine tastes like water. I want something 
stronger, to give me courage.” 

«Courage for what?” asked Balfour. 

His friend made no reply to the question, but 
rose from the table, and having paid for the 
wine hurried out into the street. 

Balfour followed, believing that the. drink 
would take effect when Clingo found him- 
self in the open air. But he was mistaken. 
Clingo was still labouring under strong ex- 
citement, but he betrayed no signs of intoxica- 
tion. He was as sober as he had ever been in 
his life in spite of all the wine, he had con- 
sumed. 

A drizzling rain was now falling and they 
hurried along the almost deserted streets until 
they came across a hansom cab, which they 
bailed, and in another moment Clingo had 
jumped in and was bending forward to shake 
hands with his friend. 

“Look here, Balfour,” he said, hastily, “ keep 
a discreet silencé as to where I am going to- 
night and you can always depend on me for a 
fiver when you need it.” 

All right,” said Balfour, with a significant 
nod, “if anyone asks any questions I shall merely 
state the fact that I parted from you in Pic- 
eadilly.” 

**I have trusted you, Balfour,” said Clingo, 
feeling for the first time a vague regret that he 
had taken this man even partially into his con- 
fidence. “ Good bye, until we meet again.’ 





**Good luck go with you,’ > said Balfour. “I 
hope you will succeed in your undertaking, 
whatever it may ‘“ 

And then the cab dashed off, Clingo leaning 
back with folded arms, a strange, set look on his 
ghastly face. 

Baifour went home to confer with his daugh- 
ter about the contretemps, inexplicable in itself, 
which threatened to mar their fortunes. 

What had Ferris heard? What did he 
know P 

** He sincerely hopes that I may succeed,” he 
muttered, with a hollow, feverish laugh. “I 
wonder if he would have spoken like that had he 
known what I have set my mind on. Richard 
Ferris shall not cheat me of my promised bride. 
I will kill him with my own hands before he 
shall triumph over me.” 

Jasper Clingo put his hands to his throbbing 
brain as he spoke, gazing out wechanically at 
the lighted shops and _hurrying pedestrians as 
the cab dashed on. It did not go fast enough 
however to please him, and his impatience 
presently found vent in words. 

«Faster, my man,” he cried, pushing up the 
trap. “ Faster, or you will lose the train. Can’t 
you give the horse the whip, curse you? I1’ll give 
you half a sovereign over your fare if you get me 
there in time.” 

The man did his best, tempted by the bribe, 
and Clingo once more sank back with the same 
dark look on his face and the same strange light 
in his eyes. 

«« Fate shall decide,” he told himself, grimly. 
“If I lose the train I shail consider myself 
beaten, but if I am in time——”’ 

He left the sentence unfinished, perhaps be- 
cause his thoughts were too dark to be put into 
words. 

He felt a certain satisfaction in blaming Fate 
for the sinful promptings of his evil heart. 

The matter was out of his hands now. It 
rested not with him but with a mightier power. 
In all that was to happen he would resign him- 
self to the guidance of chance. 

He did not pause to consider that he heid the 
future in his own hands. He may have preferred 
to think that he was being ‘urged on by some 
infiuence stronger than his own will. 

He was already a profligate and a villain, but 
now he contemplated a deed at which his own 
heart would have felt appalled if it had not been 
for the thought of Lady Kate. 

He loved her in his mean, selfish way, and it 
had maddened him to think that anything 
should come between them to prevent their 
marriage. He was resolved that Richard Ferris 
should never cail her his. : 

A spasm of pain and jealousy passed through 
his breast as he thought of the dazzling beauty 
of Lord Dunboyne’s daughter, with her tall, 
graceful, girlisn figure and lovely patrician 
face, and her star-like eyes, which had won his 
admiration at their first meeting and made her 
stand out in his remembrance from all the other 
pretty women he had met. 

The cab came to a sudden standstill, and 
Jasper, leaping out, paid the man his fare and 
hurried into the railway station, looking up at 
the clock as he entered. 

Only a minute—barely time to take his ticket 
and reach the piaiform. 

But he did not miss the train, which happened 
to be a few minutes late,and he might have 
been seen looking absently out of a first-class 
carriage as tne train steamed out of the 
station. 

The'train carried him swiftly past the bril- 
liantly lighted streets, and after a time the lights 
grew less frequentand presently faded altogether 
and all was darkness. The rain was still falling 
steadily and the country lay dim and indistinct 
outside the windows of the railway carriage. 

Clingo was the sole occupant of the first-class 
compartment, but in the next carriage were some 
young men whoamused themselves by shouting 
out music-hall songs at the top of their remark- 
ably powerful voices. 

But Jasper heard them not, he was thinking 
deeply and brooding over a scene which, if 
enacted, would perhaps bring upon him the dark 
doom of guilt. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THEY MEET AGAIN. 


Wuewn Clingo arrived at the little wayside 
station the night had not improved, and there 
being no conveyance to be procured he was 
compelled to tramp on foot, a distance of about 
two.miles. 

Richard Ferris by waiting an hour later would 
be carried straight into the town by the rival 
railway, and thus escape the long, dull walk in 
the soaking rain. 

Clingo rather enjoyed the solitary walk than 
otherwise in his present mood, although the 
intense silence that lay around him might have 
suggested solemn thoughts to any man less 
ferociously determined upon bringing his evil 
plans to a successful issue. 

Some men who were just turning into their 
cottages about half way up the quiet road gave 
him a friendly “good night,” little thinking 
what was in the heart of the stranger whom they 
had addressed, although they did curse him for 
a surly fellow when he strode onward without 
responding to their salutation. 

His way lay along a lane which was very dark 
and muddy, with here and there large pools of 
water, but Clingo never turned aside or tried to 
leap them, but tramped doggedly on, splashing 
through the mud and water, stooping low to 
avoid the rain which was beating in his 
face; and by the time he reached the Royal 
George was covered with mud and wet to the 
skin. 

He was eating his supper in a private room 
when a cab dashed up to the door of the inn, 
and he presently heard the voice of Richard 
Ferris in conversation with the landlord. 

The sound made him shrink back as if his 
enemy’s eyes could penetrate through the thick 
walls. He had purposely left the door ajar in 
order to learn all that was said, and listened 
eagerly as Richard ordered supper and a bed. 

«You can call me at eight o’clock, and have 
breakfast ready,” said the young man, address- 
ing the landlord as he passed the room in which 
Clingo was sitting. “ Iam going to walk through 
the copse to Belmont.” 

This to the listener was a revelation. 

When Jasper had finished his supper and the 
waiter was in the act of removing the cloth he 
said, carelessly : 

«‘T should like to get up at half-past six; Iam 
going over to see a friend of mineat M——,” 
mentioning a neighbouring town. 

«Yes, sir,” returned the waiter, pocketing a 
gratuity, ‘‘ half-past six.” 

“ Half-past six, sharp,” said Clingo. 

He retired to his chamber soon after--but not 
to sleep ; he lay for hours tossing restlessly on 
his pillow, and it seemed as if daylight would 
never come, but at last the faint ligat of morning 
tinged the sky. 

When the man came to call him he was up 
and dressed, and at once descended to the pri- 
vate room, where he breakfasted, again tipping 
the waiter, who became much impressed in his 
favour,and described him below stairs as ‘‘a very 
affable sort of gent.” 

“A fine morning,” observed Clingo, as he was 
about to leave the nouse. “I think I shall enjoy 
my walk.” 

“ Yes, sir, a very fine morning,” observed the 
landlord, following him to the door. 

“Is he watching me?” thought Clingo, suspi- 
ciously. 

And he at once turned into the direction 
of M——, walking some little distance before 
doubling back and taking to the fields, avoiding 
the main road. 

It was one of those bright autumnal mornings 
when the foliage of the trees seems turned to 
gold, with here and there a vivid patch of crim- 
son. 

The atmosphere was fresh and clear after the 
rain, and the sun beamed down upon the damp 
grass from which a faint blue mist was rising. 

After crossing two fields he entered a small 
thicket, which was covered with thick, tangled 
underwood and rotting ferns. 

There was a narrow path running through 





the wood, so narrow that two men going through 
it in company would have had to walk in Indian 
fil 


e. 

Clingo looked nervously behind him once 
or twice as the leaves rustled beneath 
his feet. The place was dark and 
gloomy and he almost expected to see a 
human figure start up from among the shadows 
and demand what fell purpose had brought him 
to that spot. 

The trees grew closer together and the bushes 
became more dense and tangled as he proceeded, 
and he gave a low cry of terror as he felt what 
seemed like a hand clutching at his coat, but 
looking round he cursed his own folly and 
laughed harshly at himself for being such a 
coward, for it was only the long branch of a 
blackberry bush that had caught in his coat, and 
he tore it away from the bush with a loud 
oath. 

A startled rabbit ran across his path and 
darted away under the bushes, making him 
again recoil, with a low cry of fear, although he 
could scarcely have said what he feared. 

“What a state my nerves are in,” he mut- 
tered, when he saw what had caused the noise. 
“It must be the drink I had last night.” 

Yes, it was the drink, he told himself. What 
else could make him so confoundedly ner- 
vous ? 

He stopped once to tear a stake from the 
hedge and made his hands bleed in doing so, and 
then he hurried on, not pausing again until he 
came to a dark, deep pool, railed off from the 
path by a shaky-looking fence. 

The bushes here were very thick and there 
were two or three trees overhanging the water. 

On the other side of the hedge wasa field with 
a path running close to the pool, but this was 
but little frequented. 

Jasper Clingo stood looking down at the deep 
and stagnant waters with a strange expression 
on his face. 

The day was cold and even chilly here under 
the shadow of the trees, but Clingo lifted his hat 
and wiped the sweat from his brow, and then 
after one swift glance around him crouched be- 
hind the thick bushes like a tiger waiting forits 
prey. 

* 7 * * 

Richard did not leave the Royal George Hotel 
until quite half-past eignt: He slowly saun- 
tered along, thinking over his approaching in- 
terview with Lady Kate and wondering what 
she would say to his explanation. 

He paused to light a cigar when he reached 
the stile, debating with himself as to whether 
he should keep to the road or take to the fields. 
In the latter case he would pass through the 
copse to which we have alluded. 

** The road is a long way round,” he said to 
himself, reflectively, “but it is clean, and the 
path through the copse will be deucedly muddy 
after all that rain, and yet I had better risk the 
mud in preference to meeting Lord Dunboyne, 
who usually takes a ride on horseback at this 
hour; the reason I select it, by-the-bye, as I 
want to find my dear girl alone.” 

He vaulted lightly over the stile and walked 
rapidly across the fields, singing the refrain of a 
song which was a favourite with Kate, and 
thinking of the eyes he loved—how he longed to 
look into their pure depths again. 

The last words he had spoken to her had been 
words of anger and reproach, but he would atone 
for it all. Thank Heaven, it was not too late! 
At all events, so he hoped. 

He was quite happy and light-hearted, for he 
felt perfectly convinced that Lady Kate would 
forgive him and not treasure up any resentment 
against him for the way in which he had treated 
her. She had given him her heart and was not 
the girl to change quickly. There was not an- 
other woman like her in the world, he felt sure 
of that. 

In his extreme happiness he did not even 
cherish the least malice against that little cur 
Clingo, as he called him, He was going to win her 
and therefore could afford to be generous, but a 
flush mounted to his brow as he reflected what 
might have been, and all probably through his 





own folly, that Lady Kate might have stood at 
the altar with Jasper Clingo. 

What a lucky escape he had had in finding out 
that Miss Balfour was an adventuress, and what 
a fool he had been to be duped by her and her 
cunning, although he could not help acknow- 
ledging that the girl was very beautiful in- 
deed. 

He had now reached the entrance of the wood, 
but there was nothing ominous or oppressive to 
Richard in the gloom which suddenly fell across 
his path as he passed under the thick trees. 

The young man quickened his pace ; lover 
like, he was longing to see his adored and mis- 
judged mistress. How surprised she would be 
when he stood before her. 

Richard was terribly near now to where Clingo 
lay concealed, but he never even dreamed of his 
deadly peril and walked on fearlessly enough, 
whistling once more a few bars of Lady Kate's 
favourite song. 

He had passed the bush where Clingo had 
been so startled by the clinging brambles and 
was now on the very spot where the man had 
paused to pull the stake from the hedge. 

In another moment he was passing the spot 
where Clingolay concealed,and hearingastrange, 
rustling sound behind him ceased whistling and 
was about to turn round when the hedge stake 
was lifted high in the air and descended upon 
his head with cruel force. 

With a cry of pain and bewilderment Richard 
fell heavily against the rotten palings, and the 
next moment, half stunned as he was, had fallen 
into the water and was struggling for dear life 
in the dark pool that lay some distance below. 

At least, such was the idea that took posses- 
sion of the mind and decided the course of the 
assassin. In reality one of the arms of a 
friendly tree that overhung the stagnant water 
was spread out sufficiently near to Richard to 
enable him to seize it and hold on in desperate 
suspension. 

Jasper flung aside the stake and dashed away, 
never once looking back. He was pale and 
ghastly with fear, put it was for his own safety. 

He did not regret the horrible part he had 
played, but was terribly afraid of being found 
out. 

What would he have felt if he had known that 
there had been an unseen and silent witness to 
his crime, that Lady Kate—who had come out to 
sketch—had seen him commit the brutal deed as 
she stood in the field with clasped hands unable 
to move or speak ? 

The girl speedily recovered from tne stupor 
into which she had fallen, and with her face all 
white and terrified rushed to the assistance of 
the would-be murderer’s victim. 

" How she succeeded in rescuing her lover the 
girl never knew. 

She seemed to be suddenly gifted with almost 
supernatural strength, and it was not untii be 
lay on the grass that she gave vent to her over 
wrought and pent-up feelings, sobbing out her 
gratitude to Heaven with her face hidden in her 
hands. 

“ Lady Kate!” cried Richard, sitting up and 
trying to draw her hands away from her face 

He was faint and dizzy, but nis hat had done 
him good service and the injury to his head was 
not very grave after ail. 

* Richard,” returned the girl, looking up at 
him witha haughty expression in her blueeyes— 
“I beg your pardon, Mr. Ferris ; we both forgot 
curselves for a moment.” 

She would have left him then but he caught 
ber hand and made her stay. 

Lady Kate could not help feeling a thrill of 
joy as she listened to that dear, familiar voice, 
but she had averted her face and he could not 
see how it changed and softened as he spoke. 

“« Tf you saved my life tosend me away it was 
cruel kindness indeed,” he said ; *‘ you will let 
me stay, Kate ?” 

Her answer was almost inaudible, but the ears 
of love are keen, and Lady Kate’s beautiful face 
told Richard a flattering tale, which made words 
almost superfluous. 

“I feel half inclined to thank the gentleman 
who knocked me over the head,” said Richard, 
as he kissed the giri’s blushing cheek. “J 
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wonder who my assailant was, by the way. He 
would have been the death of me if I had not 
lost my hat last night and had to purchase a low- 
crowned thing as hard as a brick, the only hat 
Icould procure in the town. It was a lucky 
accident which made the wind carry my pro- 
perty away as it did, and I won’t be angry 
another time when such an accident happens to 
me.” 

‘* It was fortunate for you that the railings gave 
way,” observed Kate. “I saw him lift the stick 
to strike you again.” 

«“T begin to look upon myself as a very lucky 
individual,” returned Ferris; ‘but, Kate, 
darling, did you see the villain’s face?” 

Kate shuddered from head to foot as she 
slowly inclined her head. It was horrible to re- 
fiect that she might have married a man who 
was capable of murder, and who had only been 
saved from blood-cuiltiness bya lucky accident. 

“Can you walk 2?” she asked, instead of reply- 
ing to Richard’s question. 

“Can I walk!’ he responded, with a laugh; 
but he found himself strangely weak, and when 
he rose from the ground had to lean against a 
tree for support. 

He stood thus for a few moments while Kate 
looked at him wistfully, fearing that he was 
going to faint. 

** Don’t be afraid, my darling,” he said, with 
a reassuring smile. ‘I shall pull myself to- 
gether ina minute or two. But you haven’t 
told me what the man was like. I wonder what 
move he had in attacking me. There are a good 
many queer fellows about here, and I daresay 
the ruffian is blaming his ill fortune in not nav- 
ing succeeded in securing my valuables.” 

‘I think not, Richard,” answered Kate, with 
a burning blush and a feeling of shame, which 
made her lower her eyelids to avoid her lover’s 
gaze. ‘Do you not know of anyone who hates 
you so much tnat he might be tempted to seek 
your life in order to gain his own ends ?” 

** You do not mean to say that it was Clingo 
who dealt me that vile and treacherous blow !” 
he gasped out, in utter horror and amazement. 

** No other, Richard. I know him to be mean 
and selfish, but if I had not witnessed the act 
with my own eyes I should scarcely believe that 
even he, bad as he is, would be capable of such 
a crime.” 

“Fool that I was not to have been prepared 
for this!’ cried Richard. “I might have known 
that my message would rouse Clingo to savage 
fury. It is like bim to spring from behind, the 
cowardly hound !” 

His indignation against Jasper Clingo seemed 
to have done him good, for he began to walk 
across the field now, his hand resting on his fair 
companion’s arm, looking lovingly in her face, 
occasionally doing more than look at it, forthey 
were quite alone, witb no envious eyes upon 
them. 

A full explanation ensued between them and 
both gave reasons for their conduct, which must 
have been eminentiy satisfactory, as when the 
conversation ceased there was a cordial embrace. 

It was a very blissful walk and one they both 
remembered all their lives. This gleam of sun- 
shine atoned for all the misery and wretched- 
ness of the past, all the long days and hours 
they had spent apart. 

“My poor darling,” he said, pitifully, “ how 
thin you have grown!” 

“‘Happiness is the best medicine,” returned 
Kate, with a shy upward glance which made 
him long to steal another kiss, but they were 
now on the high road. 

** Ah, Kate! if I had only known,” murmured 
her lover. ‘‘ Why was I so proud, so sensitive ?” 

“It was your past poverty which rendered you 
so,” returned Kate. ‘And you commenced to 
lose faith even in those you loved.” 

They had reached Belmont by this time and 
Lady Kate made Richard lie down on the sofa 
in the library to rest, sitting herself by his side. 
He did not wish to be treated like an invalid, 
but Kate would, womanlike, have her own way. 

“ You shall hold my hand if you are goodand 
obedient,” she said, with a bright smile, and 
Richard passionately kissed the smail paim she 





extended to him, wondering what he had done 
to deserve so much happiness. 

«I never thought I should have the supreme 
privilege of holding this dear hand in mine 
again,’ whispered Richard, softly. “Iloveyou 
more than ever, Kate, for have you not saved 
my life, which has suddenly grown precious to 
me? A short time ago I should not have cared 
a straw whether I lived or died, but it is so 
different now:” 

“And yet you could think of marrying 
another woman,” said Kate, with a vivid blush. 
“IT shovld never have consented to look upon 
Jasper Clingo as my future husband if I had not 
believed that you would soon connect yourself 
with Miss Balfour.” 

“‘I never cared for the girl, Kate. Mr. Bal- 
four and his daughter laid a cunning trap for 
me and I fell into the snare, but, believe me, I 
never loved Lucille at all.” 

“They say she is very handsome, Richard,” 
was Kate’s rather shy remark. 

“‘She may be to others, but there is only one 
face in the world for me,” he replied. 

Richard had risen from the sofa and was 
standing with his arm round the girl’s slim waist. 
They were so wrapped up in each other that 
they did not hear the door open, and remained 
in ignorance of the presence of a third party 
until someone gave a short cough, wnen they 
turned quickly to see Lord Dunboyne staring at 
them in angry bewilderment. 

Kate uttered a little exclamation of surprise 
and consternation on beholding her fatner’s 
stern face. 

She feared that he might say something which 
he would regret when ne understood the real 
state of the case. 

** What is tne meaning of this ?” asked Lord 
aa in tne low tones of concentrated 

ury. 

“It means that [ and your daughter have 
had an explanation, my lord, and that she has 
made up her mind not to—to marry Jasper 
Clingo,” replied the young man, boldly con- 
fronting the earl. 

«“ How dare you enter my doors?” cried Lord 
Dunboyne. ‘Depart instantly, tefore my- 
daughter’s future husband comes to eject you 
from the house! Kate, go to your room.” 

«One moment,” cried Richard, detaining the 
girl as she was about to obey her father’s com- 
mand, and turning to the earl he frankly ex- 
plained what had made him seek this interview 
with Kate, the earl listening in a very stony 
manner at first, but his face relaxed when he 
had heard the story to an end. 

“And he tried to murder you!” cried Lord 
Dunboyne. “The scoundrel !” 

He shuddered as he spoke, remembering that 
his daughter might have married this man if it 
— not been for a few words overheard by acci- 

ent. 

A hot flush of shame rose to his brow and he 
silently held out his hand to Richard Ferris. 

The young man did not stop to ask himself if 
Lord Dunboyne would have been as ready to 
acknowledge his error under other circum- 
stances, but eagerly grasped that extended 
hand. 

The earl made him change his soiled clothes, 
and then they met again in a sunny little room 
and partook of luncheon, Kate being quietly and 
blissfully happy as she listened to the familiar 
tones of Richard’s well-modulated voice. She 
had never thought tosee him a welcome guest 
at her father’s table. 

They were still lingering over the pleasant 
meal when one of the footmen came in to 
announce a visitor. Kate saw her father’s face 
change and darken, but he did not speak until 
the man had left the room. 

** Who do you think is here ?” he said, looking 
at Richard. 

“Not Jasper Clingo,” exclaimed the young 
man, with a dark frown obscuring his handsome 
brow, as he started up from the table. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the earl, with a grim 
smile. ‘He has just driven over from M——, 
Simpson tells me, and is waiting in the draw- 
ing-room to see Kate.” 





“ The cunning and despicable hound!” cried 
Richard, indignantly, making for the door. 

“ Stay !” said the earl; but it was too late. 

Richard had left the room and was already in 
tine presence of Clingo, who uttered a loud ery 
of terror on beholding him, and flinging open 
one of the long French windows fled as if all the 
fiends of darkness were in hot pursuit. 

Was it a creation of his own distempered 
fancy, or had he seen tne pale, accusing face of 
Richard Ferris ? 

The man was half beside himself with guiity 
terror and dashed onward until ne reached the 
wood, iato which he plunged. 

Plunged into the wood and came ont no more. 
A few minutes later a wild cry broke the strange, 
hushed stiliness of the lonely spot. '‘I'nis ery 
was repeated once—twice—and all was stiil 
again. 

* - . . » 

They found the body in the dark pool a few 
days later, but there was no evidence to show 
how it came there. Perhaps the man nad fallen 
in by accident, or he might have knowingiy 
sought his own death in order to silence the 
accusing voice of a guilty conscience. 

Let us turn from the contemplation of Jasper’s 
evil life and tragic end and take a peep at the 
lovers who were so truly and unaffectedly happy 
after their cruel estrangement. 

They had suffered in the past, but this only 
served to make the present more bright and 
sunny by comparison. 

Balfour and his daughter threatened to bring 
an action against Richard for breach of promise 
of marriage, but it was only a threat and never 
came to anything. 

The father gave Richard a broad hint that he 
might be bought off, but the young man very 
wisely paid no heed to the suggestion. 

**You may do as you like,” he said, in a letter 
to Balfour, “ but I should advise you not to 
bring the action, for the sake of your daughter, 
whom I would not willingly injure.” 

And Mr. Balfour acted upon the advice, al- 
though he said a great many hard things against 
Richard at his club, and sneered when any 
allusion was made to his approaching marriage. 
But this mattered very little to the happy lover, 
who could afford to laugh at the detractions of 
envy and disappointment, even if the scandal 
had ever reached his ears. 

It was a pretty wedding, so everybody said, 
and the bride looked exquisitely lovely in her 
white silk and orange blossoms. 

Her handsome young bridegroom gazed down 
at her with adoring eyes us they stood before 
the altar and uttered the words which were to 
bind them for life, remembering how nearly he 
had lost her altogether, and thanking Heaven 
in his heart that his love troubles had ended so 
well. 

The sunshine fell upon the young couple as 
they left the church, and so we leave them—in 
the sunshine. 

[THE END. ] 





A STRANGE COUNTRY. 





Vistrors to Morocco find the country and its 
people marvellously strange and fresh. ‘I'heirs 
“are the rain and sunshine, and the ways of 
an old wisdom by our world forgot.” Nowhere 
can a man be more conscious of the mere joy of 
living, nowhere be more impressed with the 
vanity and tedium of much that European 
civilisation considers indispensable to the inter- 
ests of life. From the hour you set foot in the 
country the present moment seems so full of 
delight that there is but the smallest desire to 
project life into anticipation. Time ceases to 
exist, or, at least, to be of any account. 

It must be admitted, however, that the dis- 
position of everybody in this lazy, lotos-eating 
land to act on this is at times a little troublesome. 
You have arranged to make an excursion to a 
town in the interior; you have fixed the day 
for starting—after having found that it must 
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not be a Tuesday, for “on the third day it 
fails,” nor ona Friday, for that is theiT 
Sabbath—you have. been promised guides and 
mules by such a time; but do not expect them 
there, they will not come. Yon go to the man 
with whom you have made arrangements ; he is 
probably doing nothing, and he has, probably, 
nothing to say imanswer ‘to your complaint put 
“Please Allah, to-morrow.” Yet if you 
manage to set out on the third day, or 
before the week has run out, you will 
have been treated fairly well. They mean no 
neglect or disrespect; it is only their “ Old 
World” way. Hence their proverb “ Once over | 
the tnreshold the journey’s half done.” 

For travelling there are, of course, neither | 
carriages nor roads ; the roads so calied are only | 
collocations of mule and camel tracks. Till | 


| thetic ears. 


Finally a dull roar sounding in the ears.of the 
sleeper awakened her. She sat up with a start. 
One quick, frightened glance revealed the full 
terrors of the situation. Shehad been familiar 
with the river for years:and understood too well 
the meaning of the dull,,ominous sound she 
heard. 

The falls were just below; she was drifting 
straight to impending destruction. 

No wonder the girl’s heart beat in a kind 
of convulsion. Sne stood up, a faint, half- 
strangled cry for help breaking from her pallid 
lips. 

Feeble as was the appeal it reached sympa- 
Just here the invincible mystery 
of destiny again presented itself. Philip Grosve- 
nor had left the Button woods, a pleasant summer 
resort three or four miles across the country 


within twé or three years ago there was not a| nearer the. shore at. three o’clock, expecting to 
single wheeled vehicle in Morocco; but now | take the express train for New York. 


there arg known to be two—the one isa yellow 


He happened to be ten minutes late, and in 


antediluvian gig, which the sultan has procured | an idle mood had strolled toward the river, with 


somehow, or other, and which figured some time | 
ago in a\state procession, to the astonishment | 
and delight of the spectators; the other is a 
wheelbarrow, which a gentleman recently took | 
to Modagor, and of which the stalwart Moor to 
whom it was consigned so little surmised the 
use that when he had fijled it with mortar, 
according toinstructions, he promptly shouldered 
it and strode away. 

Travelling on muleback, however, in the large, 
well-padded saddles of the country, with stirrups 


| 


no other thought than to pass thetime until the 
next train should be due. 

A thrill of horror ran through him as he he- 
held the startling vision of the young and beau- 


| tifnl girl, pallidasa:spirit, standing bolt upright 
| in the doomed boat, her golden-brown hair fall- 
| ing loose, and:her simple robe of white muslin 


like slippers, is no great hardship to. either man | 


or woman, and the way is constantly beguiled 
by some fresh illustration of Moorish life and 
manners—a company of noisy country-folk 
going to or coming from market; a troop of 
horsemen dashing past, with flowing white 
jelabs ; the ghostly-looking, silent cavalcade of 
an Arab sheik of the plains, and his harem, 
swathed from view, ail but, pernaps, one lustrous 
eye ; the astonished rustic girl, who hides her 
face, but not her legs; or the toilsome, almost 
naked peasant, dawdling along behind his 
aboriginal plough. 

A goat and a donkey may often be seen 
yoked together, and a woman has been seen in 
the place of a goat; but whatever the team, the 
ploughing is always the same—a mere scoring of 
the soil, and yet it brings forth in abund- 
ance. 


THE 
LOVE THAT WAS BEST, 


A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN 


THIS NUMBER.) 


i 


Ir was one of those strange freaks of fate for 
which there is no precedence, and for which the 
philosophy of the wisest can only account by the 
one word, destiny. 

During the waning hours of the summer after- 

noon Rachel Vint had taken a book and cre pt 
into the tiny boat that was idly rocking on the 
bosom of the river, perhaps a hund ired yards 
from the old brown farm-house where her 
widowed mother lived, and which had been the 
girl’s home ever since she could remember. 

The yellow glare of an August sun lay warm 
and golde non the hillsides. The dull whirr of 
insect life was in the air. It was one of those 
still, drowsy afternoons that lull imperceptibly 
to sleep. 

Reclining on one of the cushioned seats in the 
shadow cast by a grand old maple Rachel could 
not well have helped yielding to the subtle in- 
fluence of the hour. Her eyes closed, the 
book, slipping from her relaxed fingers, fell at 
her feet. She became oblivious of all around. 

It was then that a slight preeze ruffled the 
measureless calm, fretting tae boat at its moor- 
ings until the insecure fastenings gave way. 
Inch by inch the frail craft drifted:toward the 
current until fully caught by it, when it whirled 
onward with ever-increasing velocity. 





wrapping her about like:a shroud. 

**Good Heavens!” he cried. 
dashed to pieces over the fails!” 

The next instant he was at the water’s. edge, 

calling to her in accents of breathless entreaty. 

«For God’s sake do something to help your- 
self! Are there no oars in the boat?” 

There was no answer, save a despairing shake 
of the head. Rachel tried to speak, but the 
words died away in a guttural sound. With 
death staring her in the face she fels what an 
arrant coward she was. 

An instant later her heartithrilled with sudden 
hope. She saw the stranger dart swiftly along 
the bank to where a few rocks, perhaps halt- 
a-dozen in number, projected above the surface 
of the river. Leaping from one rock to the 
next he finally reached a point a few yards 
ahead, near which the current was sure to bear 
the: boat. 

Precisely as it eame abreast of where he stood 
Philip uttered a warning and sprang into 
the deep, dark flood. The girl felt the frail 
eockle-shell quiver as his firm grasp was. laid 
upon its side. 

A struggle ensued. He tried to drag the boat 
towards the rocks. In vain. Every second it 
drifted further and further away, bearing him 
along. 

Tne loud roar of the falls sounded in his ears 
like thunder. Realising how useless it was ‘to 
struggle further the young man dragged himself 
slowly and’ painfully over the side. 

“God help us!” he said, looking straignt.into 
Rachel's dilated eyes. “Only a miracle can'save 
us now.” 

She clung to him) with her poor, weak hands. 
He seemed like a tower of strength in that 
moment of awful peril. 

“Life is so sweet,” she barely whispered. 
** Do not let me perish like this.” 

The next instant the shock came. Rachel had 
a realising sense of being hurled down, down, 
into what appeared a fathomless abyss, of being 
overwhelmed by myriad waters that fairly took 
her breath away—then unconsciousness merci- 
fully supervened. 

On coming to her senses she was lying on a 
bed of leaves in a rude sort of hut built of logs 
and rough boards. The handsome stranger sat 
beside her dripping like a water-god. He had 
been chafing her hands and temples. Rachel 
felt a flush rise into her face as she met the 
ardent gaze of his bright, dark,eyes. 

Vhere am I?” she feebly inquired. 

He smiled upon her reassuringly. 

“Do not be alarmed. When more fully re- 
covered you can investigate the situation for 
yourself.” 

The red grew deeper in her cheeks. She re- 
membered all at once having realised through- 


“She will: be 


| out the peril and terror she had been in that 





his|firm, strong arm had. been continually about 
her. 

‘“You saved my life, 
brougnt me here.” 

He lifted his snoulders witha nervous shud- 
der. 

“Tt isa miracle that either of us escaped. 
The chances were a thousand to one against us. 
But do not speak of that dreadful time again, 
or-even think of it.” 

** May I not even thank you ?” 

“Tt is unnecessary. I only did what any 
other man wer:by of the name would have done 
in my place.” 

Rising he maved two or three times resilessly 
up and down the shabby place. 

‘I will leave yon alone for.a few moments,” 
he said, at. lenyth, turning away. “When 
you feel able you can join me, outside the 
door.’ 

Rachel did not rise at.once. Her mind was 
filled with many conflicting. thoughts. How 
stilland lonely tbe place .seeméd now he had 
left it! Her heart veat.a trifle faster as she 
remembered how handsome he was, and with 
what compassion:te tenderness he had regarded 
her.. Already the young: girl’s vivid imagina- 
ation had magnified her preserver into a Lero. 

At last she got up and wrung the water from 
her dripping garments as well as she was able. 
Stepping outside tne door she found Philip 
Grosvenor pacing up and down thecleared space 
before it. ‘The sun;shad.set, the air was full of 
the warm, purple tints with whieh twilight 
softens and beautifies the landscape. 

** Are you better ?’”? the young man said, com- 
ing hastily towards her. “ Do you feel fuily 
recovered ?” 

Yes. Whata pretty place!” 

“< Very.” 

The river lay calm-and smooth as a sea of 
glass just before them, shadows deepening and 
darkening along its distant banks, At the left 
could be discerned the fatal foam-wreathed tor- 
rent down which they had been hurled—a thing 
of beauty now that its terrors were passed. 
From the.shining-sky the glories of sunset had 
not altogether faded. 

Suddenly Rachel caught her breath. She 
had just made the discovery, that they were on 
a tiny island at some distance from either shore. 
At this point the-river widened into something 
like.a lake. 

** Let us go at once,” she said, nervously. “ It 
will soon be dark.. I thought we were on tne 
mainland.” 

Philip looked at her steadily, his face very 
grave. 

“T have been quite around the island and 
there is.no boat... I fear we will be compelied 
to pass the nicht here.” 

She grew paler. 

Oh, no!” she said. 
Something must. be done. 
lose no time !” 

** With the proper utensils at. hand I might 
construct a raft. But darkness would be upon 
us before it was fairly begun.” 

« You can shout for help. Someone will near 
you and come to our relief.” 

“It is fully half a = to the nearest shore.” 

“No matter. Try 

Philip knew nasthectiy Well this. was the only 
chance—a very slender one indeed. . Moving 
quickly to the highest point on the island he 
shouted himself noarse. Tie echo of his own 
voice was the only sound that came in response. 

“It is useless,” he said, coming back at 
length. ‘This isa lonely part of tne country 
and we are too far away to be heard.” 

Rachel burst into a flood of nervous tears. 

*«What shall Ido? Oh! what shall I do?’’ 
she cried, wringing her hands. “ Why did you 
not leave me to perish in the river?” 

Philip seemed almost as deeply troubled. 

«Let us try to make the best of the situation,” 
he said, soothingly. ‘“‘ Someone will surely come 
to our rescue in the morning. You have rw 
tofear. This little cabin will afford you shelte 
for the night.' I will sit here and keep saaeh 
until the dawn of day.” 

He threw himself upon a rude bench near the 


” 


.she faltered. “You 


««That would be terrible. 
Oh! prays pray, sir, 
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door, sitting there motionless with folded arms. | ning a reluctant consent to the arrangement. | 


‘His calm, grave manner «quieted Rachei’s fears 
as nothing else could have dune. After watch- 
ing him a few moments shere-entered the cabin 
and closed tne door. 

The iong night wore away at last. To Rachel 
it seemed an eternity. She did not once close 
hereyes. The situation was not calculated to 
invite sleep. The passing hours were given to 
such prayers and tears as would be natural to a 
helpless young girl in such a plight. 

The sun had been a long while up when at 
length she rose and stepped outside the door. 
Philip stood at the water’s edge, looking out 
upon the river, but turned at the sound of her 
step, coming toward her. 

“Good morning,” he said, quite cheerfully. 
“Tam glad to see you looking so well. I have 
good news for you. Onur enforced stay on the 
island will soon be over.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

“T have signalled to a-fisherman I sawon the 
river and he is coming this way.” 

“Tam so glad!” she cried. 

Philip fixed nis eyes on her face with a look 
of strange intentness. 

** Will you find it such a relief to be rid of 
me?” he said, reproachfully. ‘*I could remain 
here for ever with you for a companion, and 
dream the old dream of Eden over again.” 

He leaned forward, clasping her hand between 
both his own. The girl’s eyes fell under his 
ardent glances. She felt a deep flush crimson 
her face. No voice had ever thrilled her pulses 
as did the low, musical one now sounding in her 
ears. 

‘«T have more to say,” he went on, hastily. 
“This has been an era in my life—one I can 
never forget. I cannot endure the thought of 
letting you go away never to see you more. We 
faced death together and a common peril 
brought you nearer to me than any other woman 
can ever be. I nave heard of love at first sight, 
but never believed in it before. Child, child! 
do you think you could love me well enough to 
abide with me for ever?” 

His voice trembled with the eagerness of 
genuine passion. A brief silence fell; then a 
boat was heard to graze the sand just below. 

“Speak quickly,” he whispered, “ before it is 
too late.” 

The pressure upon her hand tightened a little. 
He stood and waited, studying her face with the 
eager intentness of a man who has everything 
at stake. 

**T promise to make you a faithful and devoted 
husband,” he added, very low. 

Strange wooing! But then the whole episode 
had been out of the usual order. The very, 
romance of the affair had its influence on Rachel’s 
impressible nature. Yielding to a sudden im- 
pulse she leaned her head upon his shoulder. 

There was only time for a whispered “ God 
bless you” before the fisherman stood beside 
them. 

Ten minutes later they were skimming swiftly 
over the water. Rachel sat in the prow of the 
boat, her busy brain all on fire. She felt like 
one in a.waking dream. What would be the 
end ? What would her mother say to this strange, 
sudden betrothal ? 

“T love him,” she said to herself.’ ‘‘ Stranger 
that he is I could die for him at this moment.” 

It was a lonely spot where they landed with 
only two or three nouses in sight. More than 
an hour elapsed before Philip succeeded in pro- 
curing a carriage. 

At last Rachel found herself seated comfort- 
ably beside him, proceeding leisurely along a 
shaded country road. 

A sweet sense of rest and happiness kept her 
silent for awhile. At length she looked up-at 
her companion with a charming smile. 

«‘ Where are you taking me ? Home?” 

He hesitated. 

“«I[—I—thought it best that we should be 
married at once, darling, We are going to 


the nearest village where a licence can be pro- 
cured.” 

“So soon !””? she murmured, drawing back with 
& start. 

He soothed her fears with tender words, win- 





The time had gone by to have any will of her 
own. 

Still later, when the ceremony had actually 
taken place and she was Philip Grosvenor’s 
wife, the young girl betrayed the same submis- 
sive spirit. When she again ventured to speak 
of home the husband of an hour shook his head 
with a half-petulant frown. 

“It would be delightful to spend a few days 
in this pretty little place. You can senda 
message to your friends to let them know you 
are well and happy. I cannot give | up the 
romance of our honeymoon just at once.’ 

Rachel yielded in this, as in all things else. 
She wrote a loving letter to her mother, assur- 
ing her that she was with friends, but said not 
a word of her hasty marriage. The facts relat- 
ing to it were such as could be better told than 
written. 

A happy week went by before Philip would 
consent to any change. At last, one perfect 
summer’s day, they walked unannounced into 
the sitting-room.of: theold brown farm-house, 
where Mrs: Vint sat: sadly thinking of her 
daughter, trying:to conjecture why she had dis- 
appeared so suddenly and was remaining ‘away 
so long. 

The mother started to her feet all of atremour. 
She was a pale, quiet-looking woman, wit 
the subdued air of one-who has known bitter 
sorrow. 

“Rachel, child! is it really you?” she said, 
kissing her; then gazed askance at the young 
girl’s companion. 

An awkward silence followed. A flush crept 
up to Rachel’s blue-veined temples. Suddenly 
hiding her face on Mrs. Vint’s* bosom she cried, 
hysterically: 

“ Forgive me; mother! I have done very 
wrong:pertaps. I am married, and this gentle- 
man is"my husband.” 

The-woman started’ as: though she had been 
struck. When she spokeagain it was in a husky 
voice that sounded ly unnatural. 

“ Your husband’! it do you mean?” 

Then slowly the reakitruth dawned upon her: 
mind. Taking a single step toward him:sheq 
caught Philip’s with almost passionate 
force. 

ns There i is something in all this:I do not‘com 
prehend,” she said, in her quaint; slow manner7} 
of speech. “‘ But what’s done is dome.. MayyGod 
deal with you as you deal witix, myyimmocenti 
child.” 

Philip felt impressed. All the generous im- 
pulses of his nature were profoundly stirred. 

« Amen!” he said, heartily, in response. 

Explanations followed. Mrs. Vint listened 
with a deep shadow on her face, but she could 
not help acknowledging thatthe young man had 
behaved nobly and delicately. Perhaps this 
hasty marriage was the best thing that could 
have happened under the circumstances. 

Ske watched Philip closely during the days 
that followed. She found him invariably tender 
and thoughtful of his pretty child-wife. There 
was nothing of which to complain. As for 
Rachel herself she seemed completely bound up 
in her handsome husband, lavishing the wealth 
of her love upon him with an abandon almost 
appalling. 

When another week had gone by Philip sud- 
denly aroused himself to the thought that his 
friends must be marvelling greatly over his 
strange disappearance. It had become neces- 
sary to report himself in some mannef to the 
outside world. He decided to return to the 
Buttonwoods. 

«* Be of good cheer, darling,” he said to Rachel 
at parting. ‘‘I promise not to be absent longer 
than a day or two.” 

Of course a chorus of exclamations greeted 
his return. 

« A sudden flitting,’ said his society friends. 
«‘ We do not understand how you could find New 
York endurable for two whole weeks at this 
season—the thermometer ninety in the shade.” 

Some feeling he might have found difficulty 
in analysing prevented Philip from declaring 
the truth. The gay, brilliant life that prevailed 





at the Buttonwoods was-in such contrast to the 


quiet, idyllic existence he had been leading, the 
latter seemed almost like a dream. 

Later in the day he was passing along one of 
the wide, cool verandahs when someone spoke 
his name. Turning he found himself confronted 
by a tall, hundsome woman with yellow hair, 
soft, slumbrous dark eyes: and the subtie grace 
of a.queen. 

“Mrs. Vandyke!” he exclaimed, 
rily drawing back a step. 

She held out her hand with a smile-ofi gentic 
graciousness. 

“I Know~it is.a surprise, Mr. Groswenor. I 
took a sud@en resolution and landédihere last 
night. Beimgyqnpite alone in the :worldiamd my 
own mistress theve was nothing to hamper my 
movements.” 

Philip feltchimself,thrill all over’as the slen- 
der, supple hand rested»in his own. It:was like 
meeting a ghost out of the past, to stamd face 
to face withithis woman again. Ati ome time, 
not so very/long;ago—before. she married the 
husband she had ‘lost—he would have died for 
her. It was scareely:a pleasantisensation to be 
confronted) by hermse-unexpectedly. 

“It seems amagesince I saw you last,” 
stammered. 

«Some. monthspT believes, I have ledia rov- 
ing life sinee Mrs. Vandyke’ssdeath, going *wher- 
ever inclination led me.” 

A brief'silencefell. Mrs. Vandyke broke it, 
looking up at him with one of those half+shv, 
half-enticing glances that had:driven morethan 
one victim mad. 

“‘T’m glad youvare here, Mr. Grosvenor. The 
place will seem much more attractive for your 
presence.” 

“Tt is a pleasant resort.” 

“Very. You have been absentiformfew days, 
Ihave been told. Did you enjoyyyomr sojourn 

way?” 

« Yes,” he answeted,. briefly, a.emrious light 
coming into his handsome eyes. 

After that Mrs. Vandyke sougtitito lead’ the 
conversation into the careless, idlé .¢nannels so 
‘customary in society. Philip was stfangely ta- 
citurn, however, replying:to her brightest sallies 
‘with an absent smile, or mot at all. The clever 
‘woman of the world:could but marvel. Had she 
lost: her sway over the man’s heart for ever ? 

“God forbid,” she said to herself, with a 


inyojunta- 


r-| tthe of bitterer paintthamshe had ever: yet ex- 


, She had less reason to fear on titiseeore than 
isherimagined. Philip féltthe old chords vibrat- 
ing ima way that frightened him. There was 
a fascination, a subtle graciousness about this 
beautiful woman few persons had the power to 
resist. Her face rose between him and 
Rachel’s gentle image, despite every effort to 
put it away. 

Twenty-four hours wore on. Philip had hon- 
estly tried to avoid Mrs. Vandyke’s presence 
during the interim, but she seemed everywhere 
present. No matter whether he sought the 
grounds, the verandahs, or the parlours, she was 
certain to be there before nim, and of course it 
was impossible to tear nimself rudely away. 

Toward sunset he wandered away by himself. 
He was lying at fuli length on the grass, pitasly 

asking himself whether he was most of a knav 
or a fool, when te soft’step sounded near, oy 
Mrs. Vandyke stood beside him. 

The encounter was quite unexpected on both 
sides. The clear red rose into the lady’s face; 
she made a gesture of impatience. 

«‘ We seem to be of one mind in our choice of 
resorts to-day,” she said, trying to speak care- 
lessly. ‘This time I shall leave you to enjoy 
your retreat alone.” 

She was turning away, when something in his 
face stayed her steps—a blending of pain and 
wistful tenderness such as she had never seen 
there before. 

‘Philip, it all rests with you,” she added, as 
though her lips trembled. “I will remain if 
you wish it.’ 

The soft, low tone expressed more than the 
words themselves. She saw him make a 
startled gesture—then drop his face into his 
hands. 

A moment’s beautiful 
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[“ FOR GOD’s SAKE DO SOMETHING TO HELP YOURSELF!’’] 


‘woman, with all her self-poise, was as capable of 
being carried away by impulse as a weaker 
person. Bending over him suddenly, she laid 
one of her slender, jewelled hands upon his 
arm. 

* Philip!” she murmured, just abovea whisper, 
the very accents a caress. 

That touch was like a revelation to the young 
man. A hoarse cry broke from hislips. Push- 
ing off the caressing hand, he sprany to his feet. 
The next instant he was hurrying with long 
strides toward the hotel. 

That night he kepta solitary vigil. He felt 
like a man across whose pathway a glimpse of 
exquisite happiness has flashed, only to die 
illusively away. Ah, why had the knowledge 
of this woman’s love come too late ? 

The sweet, pure face of his child-wife rose 
continually before his mental vision. Rachel 
loved and trusted him so entirely. It would 
break her heart to know the truth. Bitterly 
did he reproach himself for having wooed and 
won her when all the strength of his deep, pas- 
sionate love was given to another. 

Too late he realised the sin and folly of that 
hasty marriage. He had allowed himself to be 
carried away by Rachel’s beauty and helpless- 
ness. 

A feeling of compassion had mingled with 
other sentiments, and he had mistaken their 
blending of emotions for love. 

“She is my wife,” he said to himself. “I 





must not even think a disloyal thought.” 


The next morning, after snatching an hour’s 
disturbed sleep, he rose early, and left the hotel 
before any of his friends were astir. To shun 
temptation seemed the better part of valour. 

Rachel’s joyous face shone upon him from 
the doorway of the old farm-house as he rode 
into the yard. Her delight at his coming was 
childlike and unaffected. 

“TI looked for you last night,” she said, slip- 
ping like a bird into his arms. ‘‘ The hours 
never seemed solong. I have been watching 
since dawn.” 

It seemed strange, but Philip felt at once a 
sense of peace and security. The very atmo- 
sphere of the place was tranquillizing. It did 
not seem possible that sin or sorrow could ever 
enter this Eden. He blushed at the remem- 
brance of his own weakness. 

Rachel found him changed, however. He was 
graver, more quiet. Sometimes she caught him 
gazing at her with a compassionate tenderness 
—half remorse—that puzzled and distressed 
her. 

Several days wore on. One morning, while 
Philip was at breakfast, Mrs. Vint brought in 
a letter, which, with a glance of ill-concealed 
curiosity, sne laid beside his plate. It had just 
been brought to the door. 

Philip turned very pale as he picked the letter 
up. It had been sent to New York, and for- 
warded by his agent. How familiar was the 
faint violet odour it exhaled! He knew even 








before glancing at the gracefal ehirography 
from whom it came. 

Breakfast was over, and he was shut into a 
room by himself before he ventured to open it. 
This is what he read: 

“You have insulted me, but I fully and freely 
forgive you. My pride is humbled in the dust. I 
can only remember that Iam a woman and—I 
WILL write it—that I love you! My life has 
been a sham. I loved you even when the wife 
of another; it was the glittering bait of Mr. 
Vandyke’s immense wealth that caught me. 
This confession ehould atone for much. Oh, 
why did you go away so abruptly, without one 
parting word? Is it possible you still cherish 
resentment for the injustice done you in the past? 
If so, let me go down on my knees and make my 
peace with you.” 


This letter turned Philip’s brain. He read it 
many timesover. It seemed so strange that 
this grand, beautiful woman to whom people 
were accustomed to look up as to a queen 
should condescend to plead with him. 

No wonder he felt like a person under the in- 
fluence of a species of intoxication. 

All his good resolutions were forgotten. 

A subtle magnetism he bad no strength to 
resist drew him to Mrs. Vandyke’s side. He was 
like a straw borne helplessly along by a mighty 
torrent. He felt that he must see the woman he 
loved, to speak to her again, though death itself 
should pay the penalty. 

Only once did his heart misgive him, when he 
held Rachel in his arms at parting. Who could 
tell when and under what circumstances they 
would meet again ? 

“God bless and keep you, darling,” he said, 
brokenly. “I was never wortny of such a 
wife.” 

She looked up at him in eager wonder, half 
frightened by his strange manner. 

“TI wish you did not need to leave me, Philip. 
It is hard to be separated from you so fre- 
quently.” 

With her clinging arms clasping his neck it 
was hard to tear himself away, but hedidit. She 
stood on the steps watching with tears in her 
eyes as he passed slowly down the high road out 
of sight. 

Mrs. Vandyke still lingered at the Button- 
woods, though the summer visitors were 
vanishing one by one. She was sitting alone in 
one of the deserted parlours when a hurried step 
came down the corridor. 

** Philip! Philip!” 

It was like the cry of astarving heart. She 
tottered to her feet and stretcned out both 
hands entreatingly. 

But Philip had stopped short midway between 
her and the door. His face looked white and 
rigid. She saw him fumble a moment in one of 
his pockets. Finally he took out a card pnoto- 
graph and held it toward her. 

** Be good enough to look at this.” 

Mechanically she took the picture. His manner 
dazed and bewildered her. Some seconds slipped 
by before she could coliect herself to look at 
it. 

A sweet, girlish face, with innocent, baby 
eyes, and a mouth like a rozebud bathed in 
dew. Mrs. Vandyke gazed at it steadily 4 mo- 
ment, then turned to Philip with a questioning 
look. 

“I do not understand. Why did you give me 
the picture? Who is this girl?” 

“My wife,” he answered, just above his 
breath. 

Every vestige. of colour faded from the 
woman’s face. She laid her hand on her heart ; 
it was beating in a way that almost strangled 
her. 

“Ts this a cruel jest, Philip?” she panted. 
“ Do you say it simply to try me?” : 

“God forbid! I have told the bitter truth.” 

He took a single step toward her, his 
features quivering with almost unendurable 
pain. 

“ Now you understand the situation perfectly, 
Hortense. Madly as‘we love each other, it is 
our duty to say farewell and go away where 
there will be no danger of ever coming face to 
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faceagain. Can we doit, Hortense? Can we 
o it ? 

. He stcod before her, wringing his hands. It 

was wonderful how much more desirable this 

woman seemed to him now that he was so near 

losing her for ever. 

She was trembling from head to foot. Death 
would have been a welcome reiief from the 
anguish of that moment. At last she spoke ina 
strange, choked voice, as though the words were 
wrung from unwilling ~ oad <a 

“Oh, no, no! Anything but that, Philip. 
Anything.” “ 

His face seemed to take on a blue tinge, 
almost like that of death. 

«There is but one otuer way,” he whispered, 
aftera pause. ‘ We might leave here at once. 
'Tnere are fairer Jands where no one knows our 
history. Loving each other as we do how could 
we fail of happiness ?”’ 

The woman’s eyes dilated, a convulsive 
shudder shook her frame, but she did not turn 
away. 

os Ny God! This is too dreadful. Give mea 
little time.” 

She would not trust herself even to look at him 
again, but passed with a slow, heavy step from 
the room. 

Far into the night that followed she sat mo- 

tionless at the chamber window, leaning far out 
over the sill, both hands pressed tightly against 
her temples. The subtly sweet night air blew 
freshly over her face, but nothing seemed to cool 
the intolerable burning that well-nigh drove her 
wild. 
It was later than usual the next morning when 
she left her room. Philip was walking restlessly 
up and down one of the wide, cool corridors, 
naggard and deathly pale. Mrs. Vandyke drew 
a deep breath, and going straight up to him 
laid her hand in his. 

That was her answer. 


Rachel, meanwhile, had risen with the birds. 
No songs were on her pretty lips, however. Some 
subtle influence seemed to oppress her strangely. 
Tears rushed unbidden to her eyes every few 
moments. 

She wandered disconsolately about the house, 
unable to remain quiet anywhere. 

It may have been ten o’clock when the house- 
maid brought her a crumpled note. 

«This must have been dropped by Mr. Gros- 
venor,” she said. “ I found it inthe room where 
he usually sits.” 

Rachel took it, mechanically spreading it open 
inherlap. As her glance rested upon the opening 
line she started slightly, a red flush creeping 
up to her temples. It receded the next in- 
stant, leaving her pallid and cold and almost 
breathless. 

The letter was the same Mrs. Vandyke had 
written, and that had taken Philip back to the 
Buttonwoods so suddenly. 

Rachel read it through from beginning to end. 
She did not faint or cry out, but a pang like 
death shot through her heart. Once or twice 
she put her hands to her forehead in an absent 
way, as though under the influence of a terrible 
dream. 

No explanation was needed, The whole story 
made itself startlingly clear to her mind. Philip 
had never loved her, it was out of compassion he 
had made her his wife. His whole heart had long 
been given to another, one he had come to look 
upon as lost to him for ever. Now old misunder- 
standings had been cleared away—the one love 
of his life was ready to fall like a ripened peach 
into his arms. 

At length the first stunned sensation wore 
away. Sne was able to act as well as think. 
Singularly enough she never once dreamed of 
censuring her husband. A divine pity throbbed 
through the bitter pain that almost stilled the 
beating of her heart. 

_ “God forbid that I should seek to keep him,” 
she moaned. ‘His happiness is more precious 
to me than my own. It will be an easy matter 
for him to procure a divorce. If he knew how 
yew: I felt for him he would think more kindly 
of me.” 


Mrs. Vint, entering unexpectedly, cried out 
sharply at the sight of her daugnhter’s face. 

“ Mercy! What’sthe matter with you, Rachel ? 
Are yon sick ?”’ 

The girl rose feebly from her chair. 

“No, mother. My head aches. Are the horses 
in use? I think I would like to drive out this 
morning.” 

** Of course you can go if you wish. But you 
look too ill to leave the house.” 

Mrs. Vint’s glance rested with some curiosity 
upon that pallid face, but she left the room 
without saying anything more to order the car- 


riage. 

Rachel dressed herself hastily in travelling 
attire. She had made a sudden resolution. She 
would follow her husband to the Buttonwoods, 
see him just long enough to give him his free- 
dom, then say good-bye to him for ever. 

Never had the poor child undertaken so solemn 
a ride. Not more than half the distance had been 
accomplished before she came upon an unex- 
pected scene of horror and confusion. It was 
near a railway crossing. Looking out of the 
carriage window she beheld a crowd of excited 
people gathered about the débris of two or three 
shattered cars lying beside the track. 

«* What is it, James ?”’ she called, in an eager 
voice, to the faithful servant on the box. “ What 
has happened ?” 

The man, who had already picked up two or 
three items of information, answered at once: 

“There has been an accident, Miss Rachel. 
The New York express has been thrown off the 
track by a misplaced switch. They are looking 
up the dead and the injured.” 

Rachel’s own troubles were forgotten in a 
moment. 

Leaving the carriage she went swiftly forward 
until a low moan stayed her steps. A lady, 
richly dressed, and beautiful as a poet’s dream, 
was lying faint and helpless in the rank grass at 
her feet. 

“* Water!” 

Rachel snatched a cup from gomeone standing 
near, and ran to the little brook that went 
bubbling by in the hollow below. As she held it 
to the lady’s lips the latter gazed long and in- 
tently at her. 

‘I have seen that face before. Ah!” witha 
sharp little cry. “The photograph! You are 
Philip Grosvenor’s wife ?”’ 

“Yes,” Rachel answered, a pretty blush man- 
tling her rounded cheeks. 

“T am Mrs. Vandyke. Perhaps you have 
heard him, your husband, speak of me.” 

A moment’s dead silence. 

Rachel felt the blood run icily cold in her veins. 
She comprehended at once that the beautiful, 
elegant woman lying there was her unknown 
rival. 

Mrs. Vandyke was the first to recover her- 
self. 

“Of course you must hate me. No matter. 
This is no time to think of self. I am only a 
little stunned and bewildered. Find Philip. He 
was in the train with me. He may have been 
killed.” 

Rachel did not wait for the concluding words. 
Her hungry eyes searched everywhere, and a 
few yards further onshesaw him—just recover- 
ing from a heavy swoon. 

He thought it was a spirit he saw advancing, 
and put up his hand entreatingly. _ The poor 
child had knelt beside him and taken his head 
in her lap before he could realise the fact of her 
actual presence. 

“*My poor Rachel! What brings you here?” 
he cried out. 

“Heaven must have sent me, Philip.” 

He held both hands tightly over his face a 
moment. There was a question he longed yet 
dreaded to ask. 

« A lady was in the train with me, Rachel— 
Mrs. Vandyke. Will you inauire whether she 
is living or dead ?” 

*T have just seen her. Take courage. She 
is not seriously injured.” 

He gazed at her fixedly for a moment, a slight 
flush coming into her cheeks. That patient, sub- 





dued tone was like a revelation. 
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“Rachel, is it possible that you know ?” ke 
panted, suddenly. 

“Yes. I read the letter you accidentally left 
behind—uxrr letter.” 

Fora moment there was no sound save Philip’s 
laboured breathing. Thesname and anguish ne 
felt were enough to have sobered him for a life- 
time. 

“You know,” he whispered, at length, “ but 
not everything. Racnel, we were going away 
together——” 

She laid her hand gently upon his lips. 

** Spare yourself the confession. I had divined 
all. Philip, you might have trusted me. I 
would rather die than stand in the way of your 
happiness.” 

* * * > * 


Later in-the day, when her mission of mercy 
had been fully accomplished, Rachel drove home 
alone. Before setting out she had witnessed Mrs. 
Vandyke’s departure for New York. 

As the beautiful woman, now fully recovered 
from the effects of the accident, clasped her hand 
tightly at parting, and she noted the quiet ele- 
gance of her dress, and tie gracious sweetness of 
her manner, the poor little wife could not wonder 
at her husband’s infatuation. 

«You are a good, true woman,” Mrs. Vandyke 
said, ‘‘ worthy of Philip’s love, which I never 
was. I shall be better for naving seen you.” 

Then she made her way slowly to the waiting 
train. 

For more than a week hereafter Philip re- 
mained at one of the quiet farm-houses in the 
vicinity, recovering from the bruises he had sus- 
tained. 

The first news Rachel had of him was a brief 
letter announcing his immediate departure for 
Europe. 

The autumn went slowly by. 

Winter came and was on the wane when one 
sunny day in March as Rachel sat alone in the 
pretty parlour a shadow feil across the page of 
the book she was reading. Looking up with a 
start, she saw Philip standing close beside her. 

“Darling, I have come back,” he whispered. 
“TI missed you so 1 could not remain away any 
longer. These weary weeks have taught me 
a needed lesson. Do not send me away again.’ 

He stood with both hands extended, but she 
did not take them just atonce. A question rose 
to her lips that could not but find expression : 

“Mrs. Vandyke ?” 

A shadow crossed his handsome face. 

“T have not seen her since the day of the 
accident. I do not wish ever to see her 
again. Rachel, a man’s first love is not always 
purest, best and strongest. Will you not believe 
me ?” 

Her heart had been hungering for him many 
lonesome weeks. What answer could she make 
save that he most desired to hear? 





THE THUGS OF INDIA. 





Or the many dangerous castesin this singular 
country, who profess in one form or another the 
Hindoo religion, there are none so dangerous as 
the followers of the Goddess Kali, more 
familiarly known as Thugs. For over two 
thousand years has this race existed, working 
through dark and devious ways its fearful record 
of crime. Like the serpent, of which he is fit 
emblem, the Thug is sinewy and eel-lixe in his 
movements, carefully covering up his traces, 
and leaving no indication as t where he has 
been or what route he intends to pursue. Asa 
companion he is desirable, making himself 
agreeable and welcome to the very persons he 
intends sacrificing to his murderous deity. So 
firmly has this society held together, so 
inviolable have the members preserved their 
dread secret, so dangerous have they been tothe 
Indian community, that they were courted in 
such a way that nothing was permitted to be 
said, written or done against them, so fearful 
were the native governments of drawing upon 
them and their subjects their terrible revenge. 
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No actual steps were taken for the suppression 
of thuggery till the year 1830. 
British power became alive ‘to the fact that 
‘’hugs were no myth begotten of Hindoo fancy 
and fairy-tale legend, but a positive and danger- 
ous reality, who were daily, nightly, nay, hourly, 
strangling unfortunate creatures who happened 
to come their way. No surmise can be correct 
as to the number of men, women and children 
that have met their death at the: hands of the 
Thug, but the best authorities declare it must 
be several millions. 

‘The Thugs practise murder as a priest per- 
forms a service. They do not murder for the 
sake of robbery, nor as a means of livelihood, 
but their religion requires of them human sacri- 
fice without the shedding of blood. Soa Thug, 
before he can enter upon the service of his 
goddess, has to study the art of killing by 
strangulation. Ostensiblythe Thugs aretinkers, 
and in that capacity travel throughout the 
country. They do not let their wives know the 
nature of their religion, believing that a woman 
cannot keep asecret. The contracting parties 
on the male side know that they are giving their 
daughter toa Thug, for they would only give 
their child to one of their own caste. But the 
woman is ignorant as to the character of her 
spouse. She has to assist in one crime—the 
murder of her female children. This is'done by 
giving the new-born child a pinch of salt. All 
Hindoos are proud of male children, the woman 
considering herself disgraced if she has all girls. 
A Thug is very kind to his wife, humouring her 
whims, giving her fine clothes and trinkets, and 
keeping her at peace with himself and the 
world. Seldom, though, does the good husband 


stay at home and enjoy the company of his | 


wife ; he is always away on business, but as that 
business gives her money and jewellery she is 
reconciled to the separation. His chief care is 
the education of his sons, for he has to train his 
boy to the profession of murdering his fellow 
creatures. In Hindostan boys and girls come 
to the age of maturity at about twelve and ten 
years. Attheage.of eleven commences the 
Thug’s schooling. He is taken with his father 
on one of the distant excursions, but not a word 
is breathed avout the human sacrifice. For a 
year this is continued, giving the boy aninclina- 
tion for wandering, and an unsettled disposition. 
During this time the youth has heard a great 
deal, seen a little, and is permitted to indulge 
himself in every licence. 

Another quality the Thugs cultivate to per- 
fection isthat of being pleasing and entertaining. 
They are generally sharper than other Hindoos, 
having travelled and seen more than theordinary 
run of the orthodox Brahmin. They tell some 
capital stories, sing well, and know every league 
of the country for miles around. Their general 
plan of action is this: Hearing thata caravan 
has to pass by a certain lonely road, they deter- 
mine to murder every man, woman and child 
belonging to it, though it may number a couple 
of hundred people. One of their number is 
deputed as a decoy, who is to lead the party into 
ambush. In this manner the work is done: 
Along the road in which the company has to pass 
the Thug travels alone and unprotected. He 
catches up with the party and begs to travel 
with them, fearing murder and robbery. Per- 
mission is accorded ; who can suspect that mild- 
mannered person? No sooner has he secured 
permission than he brings into play his fascina- 
tion. In the south of India, theheat being less 
than in North India, much of the travel is done 
by day, and when squatting round the camp 
fire, which is made to keep at bay wild animals, 
the Thug prove’ an interesting companion. He 
tells ancient stories of the gods, sings a song, 
plays upon an Indian violin, and suggests the 
best routes to pursue. His victims repose in 
him the most perfect confidence, and are ready 
to follow him everywhere. ll this time the 
party doomed to destruction are being followed 
by a crowd of equally interesting Thugs. 

The decoy gives each day explicit instructions 
to his unseen followers, by either marking on 
trees, breaking off a twig or throwing a piece 
of rag on the trail, all of which signs are as plain 
to members of the caste as would be a well- 


In 1810 the | 
| obeyed, and the caravan is surrounded 








written and minute code of instructions to more 
civilised people. His directions are implicitly 

by a 
crowd of Thugs ready to fall upon and ~e 
every member of itatthe word of their villainous 
chief. As the time foraction draws near he 
directs some few to go ahead—in fact, draws 
around it a perfect cordon—some for action, 
others merely to act as scouts, and giving warn- 
ing of danger to those composing the main 
body, who in like manner communicate with 
their. chief.;;. When the party is too large. he 
calls to his aid another. . They and the other 
two travel together for a short distance, but, 
this very seldom; as.two amusing people gener- 
ally clash. I£ the caravams consisted of,.200 
people the chief would probably not be content 
with a following of less than 500. At a.given 
signal, generally at night, when people 
are tired and asleep, the crowd close in upon 
their prey, two men to each victim. One holds 
the mouth, the other prepares the twine, slips 
it around the neck, and ere the lapse of half an 
hour the foul. deed is done. Such articles as 
take most his fancyare seized, the bodies buried. 
Every trace of the murder is hidden, and, the 
Thug either assumes .the role of the caravan 
traveller or disappears as suddenly as he came, 
leaving nothing in the train of that disaster but 
the wondering comments on the part. of the 
friends of the dead. Unfortunately the law 
demands evidence ere a conviction can be had, 
and though there may be strong grounds. of 
probability that certain men have been engaged 
in thuggery, the law could not, proceed on an 
assumption. There have been instances where 
suspected men have been brought.to the courts 
and after long trial have been condemned to 
suffer the extreme penalty.of the law, yet even 


| then it was doubted whether they were actually 


Thugs or simple murderers. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue latest American patent is one for oblite- 
rating small-pox marks. 

A Mr. A. Dreuer has patented a process by 
which he obtains the extraordinary and perfect 
change of common agate into beautiful onyx. 
This tampering with the work of nature he 
fancies is only the commencement of a series of 
the like successful results. 

Too fortunate by far was a poor, half-starving 
Vienna artisan, who, having invested his ail in 
a lottery ticket, won the prize of 100,000 florins 
(£10,000). On hearing of his good luck he was 
struck dead by apoplexy. 

Tue trade of this country, measured by the 
exports of British produce, ‘was in 1840 
£51,000,000. In 1880 it was £223,000,000. 

Tx death is reported at Hyde, Cheshire, of 
Grace Taylor, who was born in 1777, and whose 
only surviving child is between 60 and 70 years 
old. 
Tue boring of the seven-foot gallery com- 
menced at Abbot’s Cliff, Dover, for the purpose 
of testing the practicability of a Channel tunnel, 
has now been extended for one mile, and is being 
proceeded with under the sea in the direc- 
tion of the Admiralty Pier. No water has entered 
the gallery. 

TEETOTALLERS will be delighted to hear that 
temperance prevails in Madagascar. The Queen 
enforces a penalty of ten oxen and two pounds 
on any person found manufacturing intoxicating 
drink, and a lighter fine upon those who selland 
those who drink it. 

Tue Thames Angling Preservation Society, 
of which the Prince of Wales is the patron, in 
its last report states that there are. 12,000 anglers 
in connection with the angling clubs of London, 
and it is computed that of the London popula- 
tion no fewer than 150,000 pursue sport with the 
rod and line, chiefly in the Thames. 

Tur Mormons in England have issued a 
manifesto declaring that, although they have 
been ill-treated by metropolitan roughs, they 
will not give in, but intend to Mormonize Lon- 


don. It isintended to bring the question before 
Parliament, and to ask Mr. Gladstone if he 
cannot interfere with the emigration of young 
persons to Utah, especially if it be true, as 
alleged, that they are deceived by frandulent 
representations. 

In the course of some excavations which are 
being made in the outskirts of Pompeii, thirty 
human skeletons in different states of preserva- 
tion have been found. One of,them, stretched 
jat full length, appeared to be in the act of 
clasping to its breast some kind of purse, the 
shape of which was still traceable, and which 
contained a gold.goin of Vespasian, six silver 
and ten bronze coins. eardrops, pearls and en- 
graved precious'stones. Near the other skeletons 
were found gold and silver coins of Galba, 
Tiberius, Nero, and Domitian, with gold brace- 
lets and eardrops, and a few pearlsand precious 
stones. 

Hats for men were invented at Paris by a 
Swiss in, 1404. They were first manufactured in 
‘London by Spaniards in 1510. Before that time 
both men and women in England commonly 
wore close-knit woollen caps. Daniel relates 
that when Charles II. made his,public entry into 
Rouen in 1499 he had on a hat lined with red 
velvet and surmounted with a plume or tuft of 
feathers. He adds that. it.is from this entry, or 
at least under his reign, that the nse of hats and 
caps is to be. dated, which henceforward began 
to take the place of the chaperonsand hoods that 
had been worn before in France. 

Ir is proposed that Nonconformity shall lay 
its tribute on the tomb of Dean Stanley. Mr. 
Morley has taken the matter in hand, and an 
effort is being made to raise a subscription to 
commemorate, the remarkable relations which 
this dignitary of the Church held with his Non- 
conforming brethren. It is not intended that 
the Nonconformists shall raise a separate memo- 
rial—the money subscribed will be added to the 
general fund on their behalf. 

Tue Manchester manufacturing magnates 
seem determined to. prosecute their long-con- 
ceived idea of haying a tidal canal from the sea 
to Manchester of sufficient dimensions to accom- 
modate a vessel of 3,000 tons and upwards. The 
proposed new canal would be of larger dimen- 
sions than the Suez Canal. 

Tue Invecta, a rival to the Calais-Douvre, 
is being built. She will be a single-tier sxip, 
but much larger than the Calais-Douvre. It 
will be mecessary that the harbour at Calais 
should be improved that she may enter at all 
times, and we believe that by May next it will 
by powerful dredging be able to admit the 
Invecta with more than eight feet draught of 
water at all times alongside the Calais pier; she 
will do the voyage in about an hour and ten 
minutes. The Calais-Douyre is meanwhile being 
got ready, and will be at the service of the 
public in April. 

RuBINSTEIN called to see Mile. Marie Van 
Zandt the day before her departure for Monte- 
Carlo. Not finding the little diva at nome he 
sat down and wrote off nalf a:page of music and 
signed it, leaving this unique autograph as 4 
characteristic and precious substitute for a 
visiting-card. 

Tue new theatre in Leicester Square will he 
called the Pandora, and will be a second Al- 
hambra if its promoters are successful. Overetta 
will be the staple performance, with unlimited 
outlay in scenic accessories and upon the corps 
de ballet to help it. The new manager, Mr. 
Thompson, who was the manager of the pano- 
rama of Balaclava, to which the Pandora Theatre 
succeeds, has already won his reputation as an 
inventor of successful spectacular drama. 

Mme. Risrorr will come to London in July 
(rather late to find life in it), when she intends 
to play Macbeth in English. 

Tue first great prize in the recent competition 
of the designs for the grand Victor Emmanuel 
Monument has been awarded to the young 
sculptor Carl Otto, a native of Berlin, at, present 
residing. in Rome, his design having been 
unanimously approved of by the judges as the 
most worthy from among 300. Both the honour 





and the handsome award of 60,000fr. may well 
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flatter il blondo Prussiano Carlo, as he is called | The poor frog only lived for about an hour after , local newspapers in thirteen towns—Dundee, 


in Rome. Otto is thirty-four years of age, and | 
at present engaged by order of the Prussian } 
Government on a statue of Wilhelm von Hum- | 
boldt. 

Tue Coronation of the Czar of Russia is said | 
to have been postponed till September. 

THERE is a pretty anecdote concerning Mme. 
Krauss. It so chanced that a short time ago 
one of the subscribers to the Opéra, an elderly 
and influential gentleman, who has had on more 
than one occasion the opportunity of seriously 
obliging Mme. Krauss, his daughter being about 
to be married, called upon the great cantatrice 
to engage her to sing at the soirée du contrat. 
“You know, monsieur,” made answer the prima 
donna, “that I never sing in private houses; 
nevertheless I will make an exception in your 
favour, but on one condition, and thatis that I 
may be permitted to name my own recompense.” | 
“ Certainly, madam, any sum you may like to 
fix.” “ Weil, then, I will sing, and you shall | 
give me in return a bouquet.” 

Mr. Marurson of Ardross has been offered 
and has accepted a baronetage. 

I'vgtic baths, erected at a cost of £4,500, 
have been opened at Bellanouston, near Glas- | 
gow. 

Lorp Stannops has introduced a biil in the | 
House of Lords to limit the nours of labour in 
shops and warehouses of the drapery class to 10 
hours daily. There are special provisions for 
extension of time by licence to be given by the 
Home Secretary on particular occasions. 

Ir is calculated that owing to the adulteration 
of American cotton Oldham spinners pay for at 
least 10,000 tons of sand perannum. A moderate 
estimate represents the adulteration at 63 per 
cent., but one recent case showed that cotton 
contained no less than 24 per cent. of sand. 

A NOVELTY in the shape of a valentine has 
emanated from the Liverpool Ladies Land 
League, who have sent to Mr. Parnell, in Kil- 
mainham jail, a cheque for £100 as a mark of 
their affection and regard. ‘The ladies have 
stipulated that the novel valentine is to be de- 
voted to the maintenance of Mr. Parneil and his 
fellow suspects in prison. 

AurTHoucH the banana grows spontaneously 
throughout the tropics when cultivated its yield 
is prodigious, for an acreof ground planted with 
it will return, according to Humbeldt, as much 
food material as 33 acres of wheat, or over 100 | 
acres of potatoes. The banana is the bread of | 
millions, who could not well subsist without it. 
In Brazil it is the principal food of the labour- 
ing classes, while it is no less prized in Cuba. 

In a southern seaboard district of China wild 
silk-worms are found which feed on the camphor 
tree, and their silk is utilised in a singular 
manner. When the caterpillar has attained its 
full size and is about to enter the pupa state it 
is cut open and the silk extracted in a form 
much resembling catgut. This substance, 
having undergone process of hardening, makes 
excellent fish line, and is generally used for that 
purpose in the Pakhoi district. 

Ir seems that amongst the Arabs the value of 
the telegraph is fully appreciated, for with them 
the word has no Greek derivation, as with the 
rest of the world; for the Arab word “Tel” 
means “wire,” and “ Araph” “to know,” or 
“expound.” Hence—as Mr. Rassam explained 
at the last meeting of the Victoria Institute— 
“to know by wire,” or “obtain knowledge by 
wire” is the Arab’s explanation of the use of 
the telegraph recently laid down in the Hast. 

THE operation known as the transfusion of 
blood has taken place at the Hopital Cochin, 
Paris. A patient who had been run over by a 
tramear was dying from loss of blood. One of 
the students immediately volunteered, but he 
subsequently fainted from exhaustion. Another 
student took his place and the man’s life was 
saved. 

Mxssrs. James NACNAUGHTON, Son, AND Co., 
Heatheryknowe Colliery and Fireclay Works, 
say that one of their workmen the other day 
“made a discovery of a living frog in the course 
of his operations. The position in which it was 








found is 84 fathoms from the surface, and is 
what is known as the Kiltongue seam of coal. 





being released from its prison.” 
A PUBLIC subscription has been. started in 


j Perth, 


North Staffordshire by Mr. Craig, M.P., for the | 


| assistance of the released convicts Johnson and 
There is a widespread feeling that | 


and Clowes. 
while the £500 compensation given by the Home 
Secretary will place them in the same financial 
position they occupied before conviction it does 
not include any solatium for the sufferings of 
their prison life. The recovery of the men is 
very slow, neither having been able to undertake 
any employment. 





NO PRESENCE BUT THINE. 





Tue grain ’neath the sickle was failing, 
The reaper was trilling a lay, 

And birds to their tiny mates calling 
With a tune that was happy and gay. 

The brooklet was merrily wending 
Its way over pebbies and stone, 

While my rod I watched silently bending 
Out over the pebbles and stone. 


Soon a thrill of wonderful sweetness— 
A feeling I can’t quite define— 
Swept my soul with a throb of comnlete- 
ness 
Whicat no presense could render but 
thine. 
The birds hushed their musical singing, 
The reaper his tune whistled low, 
While his scythe he was cheerily swinging, 
And whistling his merry tune low. 


My rod floated out on the waters, 
Forgotten and cast from my nand, 

For the fairest of earth’s fairest Gaugnters 
Stood by me, her slave to ccmmand. 

Oh ! sweet was the soft summer weather, 
And sweet were the blossoming trees, 

As we stood arm in arm there together 
*Neath the shade of the blossoming trees. 


You were young then, my dear, and the 
tresses 
That were black are now wingied with 
grey ; 
The fair face that oft met my caresses 
Is aged and wrinkled, they say. 
They tell me the step that was sprightly 
Is more feeble and weary than mine; 
The eyes that erst beamed, love, so brightly 
More faded and sightless than wine. 


No matter ; the wine that is rarest 
{s ever the best of the feast ; 

And the form that is dearest is fairest 
To love’s eyes, if no other, at least. 

No matter if earth lose its sweetness, 
And every heart fail me but thine, 

- My soul shall be filled with completeness 

Which no presence can render but thine. 





STATISTICS. 





EsTaBiisHeD Cuurcy or ScoTnanp.—All the 
statistics obtained of church attendance place 
the Established Church of Scotland in a very 
unpleasant position. In 1851 the morning at- 
tendance at tne Establisned Churches was 
351,454, at the Free and United Presbyterian 
Churches 451,499, at ail others 140,998. Six 
years ago the “ North British Daily Mail” made 
a statistical inquiry throughout the West of 
Scotland, embracing a population of 1,047,294, 
or one-third of the whole population of the 
country. The attendance at the Established 
Churches was 71,850, at all others 149,993. In 
the island of Lews the Free Church adherents 
were 22,979, out of a population of 23,439. In 19 
Highland parishes the Church of Scotland had 
but 133 communicants out of a population of 
26,712. Still more remarkable are the figures 


Arbroath, Montrose, Forfar, Brechin, 
Blairgowrie, Kirriemuir, Coupar-Angus, Cupar- 
Fife, St. Andrews, Broughty Ferry, and New- 
port. In not one had the Established Church 
a majority, and the gross totals were :—Hsta- 
blished Church, 13,879 ; other churches, 23,179. 
The figures for Edinburgh are yet more striking, 
the attendance at the Established Churches 
(two service?) being 27,096; all others, 74,617. 
Apart from the Irish Catholic population of the 
few great towns the numbers attached to 
Churches outside the three divisions of the 
Presbyterian body are very small, and there is 
no reason to believe that the “lapsed” popula- 
tion would generally enrol themselves as of the 
Established Church as they would in England. 








GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Lazinrss travels so slowly that poverty soon 
overtakes her. 

Care for what you say, or what you say will 
make you care. 

Grier never sleeps; it watches continually, 
like a jealous husband. All the world groans 
under its sway ; and it fears that, by sleeping, 
its clutch will become loosened, and its prey then 
escape. 

Tux best receint for going through life in an 

xquisite way, with veantiful manners, is to fev] 
that everybody, no matter howrich ar how poor, 
needs ail the kindness they can get from others 
in this world. 

Wuen men in high places stoop to association 
with vice and crime they cannot expect toremain 
untainted; often, to save themselves, they seek 
to fasten their guilt upon the innocent, but de- 
ception is a tangled as well as a dangerous web, 
and sooner or later its votaries are caught in 
their own foul meshes. 





a 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Cream Brscurrs.—Delicious little cream 
biscuits for afternoon tea are made by mixing 
self-raising flour with cream, which roll into a 
thin smooth paste; prick, cut, and bake imme- 
diately. They should be kept dry in a close tin 
box. Ifthe flour is not self-raising salt itlightly, 
and mix with it a dessertspoonful of baking 
powder. 

Per Pounp Carr.—Beat one pound of butter 
and one pound of sugar to a cream, whisk ten 
eggs toa high froth, and add one anda half 
pounds of flour, one wineglassful of brandy, half 
a nutmeg, oné teaspoonful of v: n lla; beat ali 
until light and creamy. Pu* into atin pan with 
buttered paper, and bake in a moderate oven one 
anda half hours. 

Roast Brer a tA Francatss.—Take a rib 
of beef entirely boned, season the inside and tie 
it up with small slices of fat pork. To be sure 
that it is properly cooked place a raw. potato, 
peeled, at each end; as soon as they yield to 
the finger the beef is cooked ala Frangaise. If 
you wish it 4 l’Anglaise, thirty-five minutes 
will roast it sufficiently. Reduce a little broth 
without salt and throwit over. Garnish with 
watercresses. : 

PuancHEeD TurKkey.—Cutthe meat intosmall 
pieces free from the bone; season with salt, 
pepper, and grated nutmeg; put this into a 
saucepan with sufficient white sauce to moisten 
it; let it simmer-very gently for five minutes ; 
turn it out on a hot dish, and serve with tiny 
fried pieces of bacon all round it. To make 
the white sauce, put a quarter of a pint of milk 
into a saucepan and simmer, with a strip of 
lemon rind in it, for five minutes ; mix a dessert- 
spoonful of cornflour into a little cold milk, and 
tnicken'the sauce with it; stir the sauce gently 
over the fire for one minute, take out the lemon 
rind and stir in half an ounce of butter after the 
sauce has cooled for a minute, and then heat the 
turkey init. This is a nice dish for breakfast 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. H.—1. Isaac Pitman’s om of shorthand (known 
as phonography) is the simplest and most popular now 
in use. tt is also undoubtedly the most philosophical 
ever invented. 2. The num military strength of 
Germany is about a million anda half; France about the 
same; Austria about seven hundred thousand; Italy 
about the same number; while it is supposed Russia 
could command the enormous number of three million 
rien. 

A. H. W.—1. The" “ new fashion of estheticism ” means 
as its name the which treats of the 
beautiful in nature, in the fine arts, and in literature— 
the philosophy of taste. 2. No, there is no water divid- 
ing England and Scotland—England, Scotland and 
Wales being the island. 3. hur means a bear; 
Bertha, the shining one; Elizabeth, God is her oath, or 
a worshipper of God; Emma, a nurse; George, a culti- 
vator; Helena, bright as the sun. 

Daisy. —We do not know any remedy for the pimple 
you complain of, but should advise you to consult a 
regular medical man, a8 essays in amateur surgery are 
scarcely likely to prove a success and may be dangerous. 

Rep Facr.—The flushing you complain of is probably 
constitutional. Your doctor might be able to give you 
some hints on diet, etc., or the following may be useful 
Freshly prepared or well-preserved elder-flower oint- 
ment at night before going to bed, and violet powder be- 
fore going out. 

W. F.—Glass works in Lancashire: Pilkington Bro- 
thers, Glass Works, St. Helens. William Stock & Co., 
Leigh, Manchester. Potteries in Staffordshire: James 
Green, Brettell Lane, Stourbridge. Philip Joynson 
Kent, Eudon Edge Works, Eudon, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Thomas Price, Windmill Street, Wednesbury. 

M. P.—You had better apply to one of the theatrical 
agencies advertised in the daily papers. 

Marr.—To make bath buns, take a pound of flour, the 
cinds of three lemons grated fine, half a pound of butter, 
melted in a coffee cup of cream, a teaspoonful of yeast, 
and three eggs. Mix. Add haifa pound of finely pow. 
dered white sugar; let it stand to rise well and it will 
make thirty-nine buns. 

Ayxious Netity.—Perhaps the following will do to 
renovate your chip hat: Take some black sealing-wax, 
to every two ounces of which add one ounce of rectified 
spirits of wine. Pound the wax fine, then sift it through 
a fine lawn sieve till you have made it extremely fine. 
Put it into a large phial with the spirits of wine, shake 
it, and let it stand near the fire forty-eight hours, shak- 
ing it often. Then witha bog’s-bristle brash lay it all 
over the hat; let it dry; then repeat the application. 

Anntz.—There is no remedy for moles but to have 
them cut out. This should be done by a good doctor, 
for if done unskilfully an ugly scar may be left. There 
is no nn of hairs growing ail over your face, or of 
other moles meres in consequence; but before you 
take any trouble about the matter consult someone in 
whom you have confidence, in order to find out whether 
pe = the moles really do disfigure you as much as you 
thin 


J. McQ.—Marriage before the registrar. Notice must 
be given by the person intending to be married by this 
means to the superintending registrar of the district in 
which both the persons about to marry have dweit not 
jess than seven days, or if they have lived in different 
districts to the superintendent of each. This notice 
will be entered in a book called the “‘ Marriage Notice 
Book” (which may be seen by anyone), particularising 
the church or other building in which it is to be solemn- 
ized. The person giving the notice must add that he or 
she believes there is no lawfulimpediment, that both per- 
sons have lived in the district seven days previously, 
and that consent to the marriage from the person (if 
any) required by law has been obtained. This notice is 
placed in the registrar’s office for twenty-one days after 
it has been entered in the notice book, during which 
time anyone who has authority may forbid the issue of a 
certificate that the marriage has been duly entered by 
writing the word ‘‘iorbidden’’ opposite the entry in the 
notice book. If, however, no such impediment has been 
made after the expiration of twenty-one days the regis- 
trar may issue his certificate, which expresses that 
votice of the intending marriage in such a church or 








building has been duly entered, and that it has not been 
forbidden by any authorised person, for which certificate 
the registrar receives the fee of one shilling. Then the 
marriage may take place any time within t months 
from the entry of the notice in the church or 

building specified. The parties to the contract may 
however, if they choose, be married at the office of the the 
superintendent registrar, when the ceremony must take 
place in his presence and in that of some + nr of the 
district, and before two other witnesses, wi doors, 
between eight and twelve in the forenoon, in which cere- 
mony no religious service may You } had ao 
consult a Post Office D tory for the 

would take too much of our space to give a list ‘of f the 
registry offices in London. 











** SOMEHOW OR OTHER WE GET ALONG.” 


Tux goodwife bustled about the house, 

Her face still bright with a — smile, 
As broken snatches of happy. so 

ened her heart and eats the while. 
goodman sat in the ayy! nook, 

His little clay pipe within his lips, 
And all he’d e, and all he had lost, 

Ready and clear on his finger tips. 


II. 


“ Goodwife, I’ve just been thinking a bit, 
Nothing has done very well this year, 
Money is bound to be hard to get, 
Everything’s sure to be very dear. 
How the cattle are going to be fed, 
How we're to keep the boys at school, 
Isa at es debit and credit sum 
I can’t make balance by any rule.” 


IIr. 


She turned her round from the baking- 
And she faced him with a cheerful laugh : 
“ Why, husband dear, one would really think 
That the good rich wheat was only chaff. 
And what if the wheat were only chaff, 
As long as we both are well and strong; 
I’m not the woman to worry a bit, 
Somehow or other we get along. 


Iv. 


**Into all lives some rain must fall, 
Over all lands the storm must beat, 
But when the pain and the storm are o’er 
The after-sunshine is twice as sweet. 
Through every strait we have found a road, 
In every grief we have found a song, 
We have had to bear, and had to wait, 
But somehow or other we have got along. 


v. 


“For thirty years we have loved each other, 
Stood by each other whatever befell; 

Six boys have called us ‘ Father’ and ‘ Mother,’ 
And all of them living and doing well. 

We owe no man a penny, my dear, 
We both of us loving, and well, ‘and strong. 

Goodman, I wish you would smoke again, 
And think how well we have got along.” 


vi. 


He filled his pipe with a pleasant laugh, 
He kissed his wife with a tender pride, 
He said, *‘ I'll do as you teil me, love, 
Tu just count up on the other side.”’ 
She left him then with his better thought, 
And lifted her work with a low, sweet song, 
A song that’s followed me many a year— 
“ Somehow or other we get along !”’ 





PUZZLES. 


LVIII. 
CHARADE. 


A Latin prefix for first you'll write; 

What means lateral for next indite ; 

A consonant to it then you'll link, 

Now join the three—’tis to ponder, I think. 


LIX. 
CROSSWORD. 


In strong, not in weak; 

In French, not in Greek; 

In deer, not in stag; 

In banner, not in flag; 

In stick, not in cane ; 

In Ireland, not in Spain; 

marry, hot in wed ; 

In pink, not in red. 
Arrange together and you will find, 
Au Irish orator will come to mind. 


LX. 
DECAPITATION. 


A useful animal behead and transpose, 
And a sweet-scented flower it will disclose. 





LXxI. 
CURTAILMENT. 
What means to concur if you curtail, 
A number then you'll have without fail; 
Behead, turn round, and then you'll see— 
A kind of metal last will be 
LXIl,. 
CROSSWORD. 
In cash, not in coin; 
In stick, not in join ; 3 
In feet, hot in foot ; 
= sweep, not in soot ; ; 


In lock, also in kettle. 
My whole you'll find is a metal. 


LXxIil. 


DECAPITATION. 


If a seed you will behead 
An ugly animal you'll have instead. 


LXIV. 
CROSSWORD. 
In moon, not in beam ; 
In flood, not in stream ; 3 
2 gold, not in steel ; 
ed ny not in eel ; 


ddle, not in bow. 
An inish poet my whole will show. 


LXV. 
PUZZLE. 
Man’s strongest, bitterest epemey amI; 
Reverse, and a regular verb you'll espy ; 
But, instead of reversing, if you behead, 
You'll see what my wiles have begotten and spread 


This last, again, transpose, and see 
A fitting epithet for me. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES. 
Lil. 
Frankfort. 
LI. 
Nose, hand, ear, toe, eye, knee. 
LIV. 
Christmas. 
LV. 
Abundance (a-bun-dance). 
LVI. 
Mabel, abel, bale, ale, L. 
LVIl. 
Davitt. 
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